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Human inertia, curiously enough, sometimes hinders us 
from the benefit of even so small an effort as the open- 
ing of a dictionary when we want to know the meaning 
of a word that is new to us. The same curious lack of 
activity often hinders us from reaching out for a postal 
card on which to make an inquiry about something we 
have seen advertised. Why not learn the art of acting 
on good impulses? Do any of the advertisements in 
this issue quicken an inquiry ? 











Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: Thou art a God ready to par- 
don, gracious and ee slow to anger, and abundant in 
lovingkindness.—Neh. 9g: 


1. July 6 “th Child ro Scisd from 
Dea 


Dish 4ebe SA's ee 6 6 kw Exod. 1 : 8-14, 22 to 2:10 
2. July Se etinteas Prepared for His Work 
xod. 2: 11-25; Acts 7: 17-29; Heb. 11 § agney 
3. July 20.—Moses Called to Deliver Israel. . . Exod. 3:2 to 4: 
4 qa 27.—Moses’ Request Refused... .. . Exod. 4: 29 to6: i. 
s August 3.—The Plagues of Egypt ........ Psa. 105 : 23 36 
6. August '1o —The Passover. ..........-. Exod. 12: I-42 
. August 17—Crossing the Red Sea . . . . Exod. 13: 17 to 14: A 
g August 24.—The Bread from Heaven . Exod. : 27 to 16: 
9. August 32 —Israel at Mount Sinai . Exod. 19; Heb. 12: Jt 


10.. September 7 —-The ‘Ten Commandments, I. . . . Exod. 20: 
11. September 14.—The Ten Commandments, II . 
12. September 21.—Vhe Golden Calf (Temperance 

iis cut ar 0 Zak eek we eta oe boetal «8 Exod. 32 
13. September 28.—Review. Deliverance and Disobedience. 
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. Exod. 20 : 12-21 


Fragrant Lives 
By Mrs. M. A. Maitland 


. 


HE violets breathed their perfume on the air, 
From where they nestled ’neath the greening 
hedge ; 

(Sweet brood of Nature’s constancy the pledge), 
And stronger grew the scent on nearing where 

Some heedless one had missed the pathway’s edge 

And crushed the purple faces, golden-eyed, 

Till with their life his cruel wheel was dyed: 
Yet e’en in death their fragrance lingered there. 


Lives we have known, calm, patient, full of song— 
Though trial-swept through many a weary year; 

Lives strong as death to grapple with the wrong— 
Exuding even from their bruises cheer : 

They only can such fragrance shed abroad 

Whose lives are grafted on the life of God! 








Not for Sale 


We can never buy anything from God. 
often try to. 
throws light on Christ's treatment of ourselves when 
we try to do as Joseph’s brothers tried to do. 
They thought they could buy grain from him, and 
they brought him their money. They got their grain, 


But we 
Joseph’s treatment of his brothers 


and their money was returned with it. When they 
needed more grain, they brought him their returned 
money again, and doubled their purse price. It was 
no use. In return they received the land of Goshen, 
and a blood brother who was ruler over all of Egypt, 
and who placed all his resources at their disposal. 


We try to buy this or that blessing from Christ by 
doing certain things, by making special sacrifices, 
sometimes even by long prayers; and all the time 
the only thing he wants us to do is'to trust him com- 
pletely. To be sure, this complete trust means the 
yielding up of ourselves and all that we have to him ; 
but that is not purchase money ; it is done simply 
that he may give, not sell, all that he is and all that 
he has, to us. There is no place for barter between 
the Father and his children, nor between the Elder 
Brother and his brethren. God forever did away with 
that when he gave to us his unspeakable Gift. 


~— 
Led on by Handicap 


Handicaps cannot defeat a determined man. 
Beethoven's musical career is a striking illustration of 
this. Philip H. Goepp writes that the dozen years 
following the time when Beethoven was about thirty 
marked a period ‘‘most fertile in production and 
most brilliant in reception.’’ Yet in his thirty-second 
year ‘‘the composer was all but overwhelmed by the 
affliction of deafness. As to his troubles, physical as 
well as social, there is an enlightening pencil note in 
one of his sketch-books : ‘Struggling as you are in 
the vortex of society, it is still possible, notwithstand- 
ing social hindrances, to write operas. Let your deaf- 
ness be no longer a secret, even in your art.'’’ Deaf- 
ness to a musical composer might well seem to be a 
fatal affliction. And the pressure of .an unfavorable 
environment has led many to count themselves hope- 
lessly handicapped. Beethoven swept both troubles 
triumphantly aside. And Paul more so, When 
‘‘environment’’ closed in upon him, through arrest 
and imprisonment, he rejoiced that ‘‘ the things which 
happened unto me have fallen out rather unto the 
progress of the gospel; so that my bonds became 
manifest in Christ throughout the whole praetorian 
guard, and to all the rest."”, When the thorn in the 
flesh was sent to him, and he found that he could not 
escape it, he rejoiced in the knowledge that Christ's 
power was made perfect in weakness, and that his 
own weaknesses, therefore, meant only added glory to 
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Passion— When 


HE history of the world’s movement up or down 
is the history of the world’s passions. Some 
things are done by routine, some from cold sense 

of duty, and some by the pressure of circumstance ; 
but the things that move forward with zest and energy 
and power, with triumphant success for good or evil, are 
those into which the swelling, imperious tide of feeling 
or desire enters with its propulsive, dominating force. 

Both humiliating and inspiring are the spectacles 
which men present under passion’s resistless stress 
and sway, revealing how high the human soul can 
rise, and how low it can fall, But wherever passion 
ranges, there is power or the counterfeit of power. 

There are those who feel that passion, the utter ab- 
sorption in some ruling aim or love, is almost neces- 
sarily a noble thing, because it lifts one out of indif- 
ference, timidity and sloth. - For them the unlit lamp 
and the ungirt loin is the sin of sins. They would 
almost excuse the transgression of the ‘*woman that 
was a sinner in the city’’ by an utter perversion of our 
Lord’s words, and say, ‘‘ Her sins which are many are 
forgiven her, for she loved much,’’ since even in her 
sin she cast aside cold blooded calculation (which 
may or may not be true). Better, these would say, 
a glowing fire, though kindled at wrong altars, than 
the frigid deadness of an arctic soul. 

By others, any passion is held to be precisely what 
the original meaning of the word imports, a ‘‘weak- 
ness,’’ a ‘‘thing Suffered." The man who is swept 


Christ, which was what Paul was living for. If 
Beethoven in his field, and Paul in his infinitely 
greater field, counted their weakness not something 
to be concealed, but to be revealed and gloried in, 
what weakness of ours, when we have Christ, should 
hinder or trouble us? Every such handicap is an 
invitation to greater achievements than we could have 
known without the handicap. 


x 
Have You Explored It? 


We are liable to. know some truths better by 
hearsay than by personal experience. A man who 
had been exasperatingly annoyed by some boys turned 
on them unexpectedly one day with a look so pleasant 
that they were quite taken aback. Then he spoke to 
them pleasantly. And then they stopped bothering 
him. Commenting on his own experience he said 
that ‘Returning good for evil is a great unexplored 
region.’’ Yet most of us have opportunities for start- 
ing on an exploring expedition in that region almost 
any day. Suppose we investigate. 
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In Vacation Time 

For God to withdraw his hand from us for an in- 
stant would mean worse than death, The ever-bless- 
ing activities of his life never cease. And his life is 
our life. Therefore it is that we are to be ‘‘ always 
abounding in the work of the Lord.’’ Not sometimes, 
or usually, but always. It is in comment on this 
verse that Dr. G. Campbell Morgan has said, ‘* «There 
is no vacation in the vocation of the saints.’’ Per- 
haps we need to remember this more than crdinatily 
as the summer vacation time approaches, Vacations 
are granted to us for a resting from certain lines of 
physical or mental activity that the body and mind 
may be recreated and restored ; but a vacation is a 
failure indeed if it means in any way a lessening of 
that abiding fellowship with the Lord which lets his 
work in us and through us continue in unbroken ful- 
ness. May the riches of our sainthood this summer 
know no cessation, 
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is It Worthy ? 


along by any overpowering emotion is, like him who 
is ‘‘in a passion,’ the prey of other forces than his 
own reason, self-control and will; he has yielded the 
helm of his life's ship; he has done what no man 
ought to do; let something else usurp the governance 
of his soul. The Stoic philosopher who sat on the 
imperial throne of Rome was annoyed, disgusted, out- 
raged, by the madness of that obstinate sect which let 
itself be carried away by such intemperate zeal and 
love and determination as marked the followers of 
Jesus. In later days, those who sneered at the ‘‘con- 
secrated cobblers’’ who presumed to think about con- 
quering the world for Jesus Christ were filled with su- 
preme contempt for the men whose newborn faith and 
hope floated them above all the restraints of social 
station, of worldly prudence, of threatened ostracism, 
of ease and comfort, and made them, whether high- 
born or lowborn, flaming apostles of Jesus Christ to 
their fellow-men. Passion then was enthusiasm, and 
enthusiasm was nearly or quite ‘‘fanaticism’’; it was 
a sign of an unbalanced mind, a sort of ‘‘posses- 
sion’’; in modern phrase, ‘‘obsession,’’ which cap- 
tured the will, dethroned the reason, and swept the 
man along, a helpless plaything, an object of pitying 
disgust to all sane and healthy-minded people. 

And indeed passion is either the basest and most 
dangerous thing that can seize a human life, or the 
highest summit of human character, devotion, and 
wisdom, It is the fire from hell that sets aflame the 
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whole wheel of nature, or it is the zeal of thine house 
which hath eaten me up, the love of Christ which 
constraineth me. 

Which it is depends chiefly on the object of one’s 
passion. If that is lower than the soul that seeks it, 
than the soul’s own higher possibilities, then to be 
swept away by this longing is a degradation as well as 
asin, When Shakespeare ‘pictures for us the fairy 
Queen Titania fondling the asses’ ears of the rough 
peasant, under the tricksy enchantment that makes 
her see in his uncouthness all beauties and all perfec- 
tion, the poet is delivering a most tremendous and 
withering satire on every soul who lets himself be 
mastered by sensual or worldly aims. That a man 
should be carried out of himself, and away from right 
and truth and decency and God, by the glint of *‘ yel- 
low dust’’; that he should forget honor and truth at 
the sight of a fair face; that he should lose all sense 
of proportion, of right, of obligation, in his zeal for a 
real or figurative crown ; that he should let a distilla- 
tion of the product of microbes, known as alcohol, be- 
come his king, may well make one ashamed of human 
nature, In seeking those things he has sunk lower 
than the things he seeks; they are uw#moral; he is 
immoral, a fallen son of God who has put on the liv- 
ery and the shackles of the earthly. 

But when some man is led to divine forgetfulness 
by a noble vision; when a mother is deaf, blind, 
senseless, to all considerations which would negative 
her great love; when the truth-seeker cannot find 
time to make money, forgets even to eat, and carnot 
sleep because of the fire in his brain,—surely earth 
has few nobler sights than these. Except it be, as it 
certainly is, the man who is swept along by a desire 
that will not let him rest as he hungers and thirsts 
after righteousness ; the man who cannot stop any- 
where because his love for human rescue will not let 
him pause ; the man whose whole heart has gone out 
in adoring admiration, in utter self-abnegation, com- 
plete surrender, to the only One altogether lovely. 
They who have found these passions have voted, in 
their, deepest being, for the highest in the universe, 
and each tide bears them upward. Nothing so marks 
high character, wisdom, responsiveness to God, as 
this passion. By virtue of it, these are or will be the 
world’s great souls, 

‘Nothing too much”’ is the ‘‘moderate’s”’ motto, 
applied to nearly or quite everything under the sun, 
even to a mother’s love for her child or a Christian's 
for his God. But there are things that are not ‘‘un- 
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der the sun,’ but over it : God, his righteousness, his 
grace, and his work. We sometimes hear of ‘‘in- 
temperate temperance advocates.'’ Some may not 
be always wise in the expression of their zeal, or quite 
charitable in their view of others less zealous than 
themselves, but no fiery zeal of hate toward alcohol 
can be too great for the devilishness of the thing 
itself or the pitifulness of its victims. ‘* Intemperate- 
ness’'’ is impossible here; ‘‘temperateness’’ is 
shameful dulness, sloth, or hard-heartedness. Passion 
for anything which does not deserve it is sin ; lack of 
passion for that which is worthy of passion is, if pos- 
sible, greater sin. No one can really love money too 
little, or Jesus Christ too much, have too little real 
heart care for place and praise, or too much for the 
rescue of men or the priceless pearl of righteousness, 
To be mastered by desire for that which is too low 
is to fall toward or beneath the brute ; not to be mas- 
tered by longing for God and righteousness is never 
to have become a man. 

And how splendid the lifting force of the passions 
for God and his work! ‘They do not float us from 
the mooring of right, they fasten us the firmer ; they 
do not rob us of our clearness of vision, they rid us of 
the obstructions to vision, even our selfishness and 
sin ; so far from paralyzing our power of strong and 
steady thought, they stimulate, direct and strengthen 
it ; in no way do they decrease our self-control, they 
summon it to highest exercise, and flood out the rival 
powers that would prevent self-mastery. They lift us 
away from littleness and self-seeking, out of low and 
corrupting thought and feeling. For these and they 
cannot live together ; one or other must leave, and 
this holy passion is king. And how many things 
they lift us into! Into the region where pure and 
high and clean thoughts are dwelling : into the region 
of the unselfish and the loving ; into the atmosphere 
of the Spirit of God ; into the company and into the 
heart of Jesus Christ. They never raise us above the 
plane where a man must put forth his intensest exer- 
cise of will and thought; we are never, like the sub- 
jects of Apollo's fabled inspiration, borne along de- 
lirious, unconscious, intoxicated. But they do flood 
our souls so that the things that would be hard are 
easy, and the things that would be impossible, though 
still hard, are gloriously achieved. Timidity flooded 
out, envy flooded out, self-love flooded out, complain- 
ing flooded out, sins great or small which once so 
easily beset us flooded out,—on that full tide, Lord 
Jesus, lift us every one ! 











A Saint’s Prayer for the Weather 


Persons have sometimes been conscientiously 
troubled as to whether it is ever right to ask God to 
order the weather conditions according to recognized 
human need, The question ha8 recently been dis- 
cussed in the columns of Thé Sunday School Times, 
and the truth was brought out that we have abundant 
evidence that God would have us come freeiy to him 
with this need as with all others. Now a Nebraska 
reader of the Times calls attention to a historic and 
Scriptural instance of answered prayer both for and 
against rain, He writes: 

In the occasional discussions that have appeared in the 
Times as to whether or not it is right or of any avail io pray 
about the weather, I am surprised never to have seen quoted 
James 5: 17, 18: ‘' Elijah was a man with like passions with 
us, and he prayed fervently that it might not rain: and it 
rained not on the earth for three years and six months. And 
he prayed again; and the heaven gave rain, and the earth 
brought forth her fruit."’ 

God notably directed and answered Elijah’s prayers 
for the cessation and the resuming of rain at a time 
of spiritual crisis in the life of Israel, God will do the 
same in our life when need arises. We may pray to 
him freely and in faith about the weather conditions ; 
but we must let him decide what the real need is, 


- 
For Whom is Sunday Labor Right ? 


What purpose should determine a Christian man’s 
choice of his life-work? Does not the answering of 
that fundamental question throw light on many an- 
other incidental question that is bound to arise in 
connection with our life-calling? A Missouri reader 
of The Sunday School Times who has before now 
definitely sought to know God's will for his life, and 
who seems to have been guided into the light, seeks 
counsel as to his duty in the matter of a vocaiion that 


would involve regular Sunday labor of a secular na- 
ture. He writes: 


There is a question I am unable to solve, and one upon 
which I must soon decide. I have excellent prospects for ob- 
taining a prominent railroad position, but the duties demand 
Sunday service as on other days. 

1 would like to ask what your opinion is regarding the ne- 
cessity of running trains and conducting business ‘connected 
therewith on Sunday. Do you think a Christian could con- 
sistently engage in such work and hold a position where week 
after week it would be impossible to cbserve the Christian's 
rest-day? Could you give a Scriptural defense for such a 
course? I realize, of course, that there are exceptions per- 
mitting Sabbath work, as pointed out by the Master; but 
what about a railroad system that makes not the least pretense 
of arranging its work in order to give its employees even a 
part of one day in seven for rest and worship? 

I should appreciate very much an opinion from you as to 
whether one might or should not enter railroad service con- 
sistently with Christian living. Personally, I should like to 
enter the service, if I could do so consistently ; but 1 will not 
compromise Christian principle, in so far as I am able to de- 
termine it, with pecuniary advantages and alluring prospects 
for temporal success. 


There is little doubt that nine-tenths—and probably 
more—of the Sunday railroad traffic is unnecessary, 
and could be stopped if the business were conducted 
in whole-hearted obedience to God’s will. This 
being so, it would seem that a consecrated Christian 
man should be very clear as to God’s unmistakable 
call to him to enter upon that business, before delib- 
erately accepting as part of his life regular Sunday 
duties that have in themselves no relation to the 
honoring of the Lord’s name or day, or the doing of 
his will. 

There undoubtedly might be circumstances where, 
to a certain individual, the accepting or the continu- 
ing of regular Sunday railroad work would be a duty, 
or would be sanctioned by God as a concession to the 
dimmer light that that individual might have as to 
God's will. But when a man has no prior obligation 
to continue or to enter upon this form of work ; when 
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he is free and untrammeled to choose as he will prac- 
tically any form of life-work, then, surely, he has only 
one question to consider : in what way can God use 
his life to make it count for the spreading of the gos- 
pel of salvation in Jesus Christ among men. The 
answer to this question does not necessarily mean a 
call to the ministry ; many a man who is unfitted for 
the ministry is nevertheless a blessed evangelist of 
Jesus Christ in the business world or in other relations 
of life. It does seem, however, that such a man can 
let God bring him into a work where he can know 
with clear conscience that his business as a whole, 
and his time as a whole, are being used definitely and 
directly for the glory of God in Jesus Christ among 
men. Would that be the real purpose of this inquirer 
if he should enter the railroad business? Is any 
lower purpose than this worthy of any Christian ,.man 
in seeking to know God's will for his life-work ? 


Hx 
Was Judas Morally Responsible ? 


How the tragedy of sin is disclosed when our 
Lord Jesus Christ could say of one of his chosen and 


intimate friends, :‘Good were it for that man if he. 


had not been born.’’ Jesus spoke those words of 
Judas in Judas’ own presence ; and he even made it 
plain to Judas that he referred to him and to no one 
else. Would not this word of awful warning from 
Christ's own lips have saved Judas if he had been 
willing to be saved? Was not Judas the more re- 
sponsible for his sin because of the unmistakable 
warning that he received through prediction? The 
member of a Sunday-school class in California asks a 
question that has troubled a great many : 

When Judas was chosen as a disciple and followed Christ 
with the other disciples, wasn’t he chosen for the purpose of 
betraying Christ, as Paul was a chosen vessel to bear Christ's 
name before the Gentiles? Wasn't Judas chosen to do a work 
which it was his nature to do? 

Judas was chosen to betray Christ because God 
knew that Judas would choose to betray Christ. From 
our human standpoint it is probably truer to say that 
a thing never came to pass because it was prophesied, 
but rather that it was prophesied because God fore- 
khew that it was going to come to pass. The whole 
message of the Bible is that God never forces any man 
to do wrong, and never forces any man ‘to do right. 
But God uses both the wrong actions and the right 
actions of men to work out his own great and loving 
purposes, It is true that God foreknows everything 
that is going to come to pass ; and it is also true that 
God's sovereign will foreordains everything that is going 
to come to pass. But side by side with these truths 
of God’s foreknowledge and God's foreordination must 
be placed the truth that God has given man a free 
will. The fact that we cannot understand how God's 
choosing or foreordaining, and man’s free will, can 
both exist together, does not alter the fact that they 
do exist together ; and we can in faith accept the two 
facts even though we cannot in this world understand 
them. No man ever did wrong because God made 
him do wrong, or because God planned that he should 
do wrong, or suggested that he should do wrong. 
‘«Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted 
of God ; for God cannot be tempted with evil, and he 
himself tempteth no man: but each man [including 
Judas] is tempted, when he is drawn away by his own 
lust, and enticed.’’ Moreover, this God who foreor- 
dains all things is a God of infinite love, ‘* who would 
have all men to be saved, and come to the knowledge 
of the truth.’’ No man ever sins against his own 
will. No man was ever lost against his own will. 
God’s grace is always greatest where sin is greatest ; 
but even the more exceeding abundance of grace 
where sin abounds is not sufficient to save man from 
his sins when man refuses to be saved, 


Sse 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


ORD, deliver us from vacancy and vagrancy. Our empty 
minds rove and find no resting-place. We would be 
filled with thee, and be ever at home with thee. ‘lhe 

universe is too big for our aimless wanderings to arrive at any 
fit spot. We want guidance. ‘lake possession of our dishev- 
eled spirits, Reign in our wayward hearts. Animate and 
regulate our disordered nature. Gather up the scraps of our 
thought and feeling ; purify them, and fuse them in ore. Our 
fundamental hunger is for thee. Saviour, show us the way 
through the fog to the Father’s embrace. ... Father, make 
us all worth while. Begin with these boys and girls, with even 
the very little children. Let there be no wasted years, scarred 
by sin and crippled by wasted opportunity. If we have passed 
our youth still drifting, oh, arrest us now! ‘Thou canst re- 
construct even wrecked lives. Enrich us all with thine,in- 
dwelling. Make us all comrades of God—and of one another. 
Take away all enmities and envies, and whatever makes the 
heart sore and our lives futile. Distil thy love in every breast, 
and generate thy strength in every weary frame and feeble soul. 
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The Short Temptation of Pa 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell 





ITUS LUDLOW was in the stage of hunger that 
borders upon wrath. Cecilia was to blame— 
there was no need of his being hungry! He 

could not remember to have ever been wroth with 
Cilly before in all their happy years, and even now, 
in the midst of his futile man-fumings, he was heartily 
ashamed of himself. If Cilly had shortcomings—and 
blest if the little girl had !—they certainly had never 
before taken the shape of keeping him hungry. 
Already the old father’s ire was waning. Before he 
got home it was gone. 

‘*Cilly’s a woman-creature. Women-folks don’t 
ever get good and hungry like men.. That little ness 
o’ thin stuff this noon prob’ ly filled Cilly all up.’’ He 
made a wry face at the recollection of his luncheon, — 
thin soup, thin bread and butter, thin cake. It had 
not been a pleasing contrast to the usual substantial 
noon dinners he and Cecilia had eaten together for 
the twenty years of her young life. 

‘«Seems kind o’ sudden to bring up against a little 
mess o’ lunch like that,’’ he sighed, no longer wrath- 
ful but plaintive. Then he remembered he had used 
the wrong word. Cilly called it ‘‘luncheon’’ now, 
instead of lunch, which latter appeared, in this late 
upheaval of his sixty-five-year-old ‘* ways,’’ to be a 
vulgar meal. Lunches were what you carried in 
dinner-pails, with tops to drink out of, or ate on high 
stools at counters, Cecilia had patiently explained. 

‘«But /'d call that thin meal, back there at noon, 
a ‘vulgar’ one—now, listen! Here I be, going on 
again! Cilly’s all right—she’s gone my way stiddy 
as an eight-year-old, right spang up to now ; I guess 
I can travel her way a spell. I guess I can stan’ 
luncheoning noons an’ having dinner nights—Cilly’s 
wuth it.’’ 

But dismay lurked in the corners of his staunch old 
soul. It was necessary to keep pushing it back with 
a resolute hand, , 

He was a thin little man, wired with the stout New 
England muscles that scoff at old age. He had always 
meant to work till seventy-five, as Ludlows upon 
Ludlows had done before him. Stopping now at 
sixty-five had had the alternate effects of dazing and 
enraging him. Nothing on earth but Cilly—little 
silly Cilly— 

‘¢There I be!—there I be! Titus Ludlow, [’'m 
ashamed o’ ye! You going to keep it up like this, 
right along?’’ And Titus Ludlow in the confidential 
office of his soul answered himself yes. He sadly 
recognized that he would never be reconciled to edse 
and Cilly’s splendid little spurt of ‘*life.’’ 

He had just been out to the farm on his daily jaunt. 
It had come to be the one relief from the tedium of 
his new days. In a way it was a comfort—and in a 
bigger way it wasn’t. Cecilia supposed him, if she 
found leisure in this hurried program of her life for 
supposings, to be downtown, reading newspapers at 
the library or making porch-calls on other ‘‘retired’’ 
elderly men of his acquaintances in the neighborhood. 

Yesterday he had mournfully discovered that the 
old house was running down already. To-day he had 
gone provided with hammer and nails to repair and 
patch a little. . The good tingle of work was still in 
his blood ; he meant to right up the east porch next 
time. That would be to-morrow. 


ECILIA came down the little concrete walk to 
meet her father. She was a new and dazzling 
Cecilia, startlingly matured in what she laugh- 

ingly whispered to him was her ‘‘ dinner gown.’’ The 
soft blue sheen of it was becoming to Cilly. It was a 
simple enough little gown. 

‘*How do you like it, pa?’’ she said anxiously. 
The delicate pink of excitement was in her soft cheeks. 
She was as tall as he, but with a curious tiny effect. 
She did not wait for his answer. 

‘«I’m all dressed—you' re real late, after all my re- 
minding !"’ she scolded him tenderly. ‘* We got to 
be prompi, pa. Dinner, regular, at six,—but there, 
I'll forgive you this first time! You come right in 
and dress. I got all your things out.on the bed.’’ 

‘*Dress?'’ He stopped on the lower step and re- 
garded this new and unfamiliar Cilly-in a sort of 
paralysis. The dismay in his soul escaped from its 
hiding-place and peered from behind the windows of 
his spectacles. ‘‘ Me dress? Ain't I got on my 
second-best coat an’ pants now?’’ He had felt em- 


barrassedly well-dressed, pining for the freedom ot old 
clothes, — 


**Pa !—trousers,’’ she gaily reminded him, shaking ~ 


a tender finger. ‘‘Of course you look real nice, but 
folks wear their best to night-dinners. I got your 
meeting-suit all laid out. The next one you get, pa, 
I want you should have the vest lower cut—lI’ ll show 
you a picture of what I mean. Now you come right 
in an’ I'll help vou hurry.”’ 

He submitted with the patience almost of despair. 
Not even his roomy old slippers—she had put out 
his tight best boots. The best coat felt stiff and un- 
acquainted with the curves and angles of his old body. 
Even the slight Sunday measure of familiarity was lack- 
ing. It was as though the best suit rebelled, too, at this 
awful new order of things in the only way it could. 

They sat opposite each other at this first really 
formal little function of their years together and ate 
properly through the three courses. There would be 
four courses after they'd got used to this many, Cilly 
explained. A fish-course before they ate their roast— 
or a salad course. 

‘I'm training you easy, pa!’’ she tinkled gaily. 
The pink spots still blossomed in her sweet face. 
‘* You're starting in beautifully! Only you got to 
make up your mind to get used to sitting still between 
the courses, while Almeda brushes the crumbs,—pa, 
don't you go to being surprised if Almeda wears caps.”’ 

‘*Caps?’’ It was in one of the periods of ‘‘sitting 
still.’’ 

‘*Yes, nice little starched ones—I'm making ’em. 
I wish Almeda’s hair wasn’t gute so red ; but, there, 
she won't look so red in caps. I thought before we 
moved to the city we had better get started,—in 
courses an’ caps an’ everything, pa! That's the only 
way, I guess. We couldn’t up an’ go the whole 
figure there, without a single mite of practise before- 
hand. Oh, the more I think of it the more I’m sure 
moving down into the village first was the best way, 
pa.”’ 

HAT had been Cilly’s idea—they were all Cilly’s 
ideas. She had insisted that a gradual progress 
from the old farm to a city life of ease would be 

safest ; this village home was the half-way place. He 
sat back in his chair and looked across the carefully- 
laid table at the new Cilly in her sheen of blue and her 
pink spots. He acknowledged to himself her love- 
liness, but he felt oppressed and stiffened by it. It 
was not possible to believe that at some unexpected 
and beautiful moment during their meal, ¢#7s Cilly 
would suddenly dart around the table and demand a 
kiss, and tweak the thin lock over his bald spot—. 

‘« Dear, now the other one you would give mother 
if she were here,’’ she might whisper, if she came— 
but she would not come now. The little speech 
sounded familiarly in his wistful ears—a beautiful, 
brave, little Cilly-speech. For mother had not been 
there for many years. : 

They went out on the front porch after dinner in 
their unaccustomed finery. At this time in the early 
evening, back there on the deserted farm, they had 
gone to the old red barn together after supper, while 
pa milked. Cecilia had sat on her own ‘milking- 
stool’’ near him, and they had made plans about 
shingling the shed or having a door cut through from 
the back pantry into the front. The pails filled with 
foamy milk, they had gone back to the kitchen 
together, and pa had wiped Cilly’s supper dishes. 

It grew cool and dark on the porch. The scent of 
a near neighbor's after-dinner cigar floated over to 
them. On the other side, close by, young lovers were 
cooing with a soft indistinctness. Titus Ludlow reached 
out a hand in the darkness and searched. It found a 
silken lap, but nothing warm and dear in it. 

‘*Where’s your hand, little girl? Don’t you go to 
hiding it from your old pa !"’ 

It was the pleasant sound of a girl’s soft laugh he 
heard. 

‘‘Sh ! we mustn’t talk too loud. Here 'tis—here 
‘tis, pa. But the idea of me and you sitting here hold 
of hands, like two regular sillies ! People would think 
we were in love with each other !’’ And once more 
the laugh of the girl. Titus Ludlow's big heart 
melted like wax in his breast. In love—when hadn't 
he been.in love with Cilly!, If she wanted him to go 
away from the old farm and live in ease,—if she'd set 


her heart on having dinner nights instead o’ noons 


‘an’ togging out Almeda in white caps an’ sitting 


round idle at milking-time—. 

‘*She’s going to have what she wants, Cilly is !"' 
he inwardly vowed, ‘‘I guess I can stan’ it."’ 

‘«It's nice out here, isn't it, pa? Seeing so many 
lights and hearing folks. And us lazy as two old 
coons! This comes of saving up. If you could have 
looked ahead to this all that time you were working 
so hard—all those years, pa,—I /ooked ahead! This 
is what I saw, pa !—you in a white shirt every day of 
the week and me in this darling dress. I believe—I 
do believe, I saw Almeda in a cap, too! Every 
single thing this beautiful way it is now—and things 
to come better still. Think of the city by and by, 
pa! As much lovelier and /ve/éer than this as this 
is lovelier'n’ livelier than the farm. We'll see the 
world go round /"* 


THRILL crept into the young voice, sobering its 
gay tones. Next door the pair of lovers arose 
and walked away, their straight young lengths 

shadowy in the subdued light. Daughter and father 
sat a while in silence, each busy with thought. Titus 
Ludlow was thinking of the homely pipe of tree-toads 
and boom of frogs, and, just about this time o’ night, 
the whipporwills in the old elms. That was the music 
his world had revolved to for sixty-five contented years. 
The heart of him groaned with homesickness, 

Cilly broke the silence first. 

‘*You're having a pretty easy time, aren't you, 
pa? Lazy old pa! Doesn't it seem splendid to do 
just as you're a mind to all day long?’’ She ran on 
gaily, but he scarcely heard the rest. It trickled 
happily past his ear, for pa was.remembering the time 
when he had been able to do as he ‘‘ was.a mind to"’ 
from sun to sun, the whole endurin’ time. It was not 
to-day nor yesterday, that happy time—ah, how his 
tough old arms and legs yearned for that comfort of 
good, satisfying labor! If only Cilly—bless Cilly ! 

‘«She’s going to do as she’sa mind tonow. Don't 
go to making me ashamed o’ you again, Titus Lud- 
low! I guess you can do a little thing like being a 
gentleman o’ leisure for sake o’ the little woman- 
creature the good Lord ’s let you keep twenty years."’ 
But it was nota ‘little thing’’ that Titus Ludlow was 
doing for Cilly. 

Cecilia had begun now on her favorite young hobby 
of savings-banks ; it was a hobby sherode fearsomely, 
with secret and never-absent dread of its running 
away. But sheclung to its back; she would never 
consent to get off. It was Cecilia who had urged de- 
positing all the hard-earned savings in savings-banks, 
while pa with masculine intrepidity would have dared 
investments with tempting possibilities. 


a OU know I was right, pa! We might a-lost 
every cent, your way! Then where would our 
luxurious old age have been !’’ Yet the hobby 

quivered under her and threatened to throw her. She 

had read in that morning’s paper of the disastrous 
failure of a.great city bank. It was to keep up her 
own courage she was talking now. Supposing pa’s 
banks failed, or even only the one where he had laid 
up the most! Suddenly Cilly remembered that pa 
had changed banks a while ago for some reason that 
he had at the time explained to her. He had changed 
to a big bank in that very city in the morning paper ! 

‘« You read the paper to-day, didn’t you, pa?’’ she 
asked in a suddenly diminished little voice. It was 
the voice of fear. She held her breath for his answer. 
If he Aad read it, twas all right, for pa never kept 
things from her; but if he hadn’t— 

‘Did you—you did, didn’t you, pa ?’’ she persisted. 
Why could she not remember the name of the bank 
pa had changed his biggest account to? Why could 
she never remember names ! 

Titus Ludlow had his own inward quaverings just 
now. No, he had not read the morning paper—he 
had merely glanced at a heading or two and dropped 
it on the hall table. He had been in too much of a 
hurry to get away, out to the farm to do that patching 
up. He was always in a hurry to get out to the old 
place. Cilly did not know. of his daily pilgrimages 
there, for telling her would be confessing his disco:- 
tent with the new life here in the village. He had 
never before in Cilly’s life kept anything vital from 
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her. It gave him an uncomfortable sensation of 
guilt. Hence, now, his own particular quaverings. 

‘¢Pa, why don’t you answer ?’’ 

‘¢What? What's that, little girl ? Oh, the paper !|— 
oh, I only kind of looked at it. 1 didn’t do it very 
thorough."’ The apparent confusion of his manner 
told her the worst. She could not see his face, but 
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she felt him gently disengage his hand from hers. 
She heard him stir uneasily in his chair—she remem- 
bered that he had been sober at dinner, real sober for 
pa. Everything told her. The big city bank that 
had so disastrously failed was ¢heir big city bank—pa 
had kept it from her. He had known it all day. 

(To be concluded in next week's issue) 





Did Israel’s Culture Come from Babylon ? 


Professor Melvin Grove Kyle tells how archeology is suggesting a startling reversal of the cur- 
rent beliefs about the early ancestors of the Jews and their relations with Babylonia 





That the Bible writers found the basis for their accounts of the creation and the flood and other 
early narratives in Babylonian originals, has long been believed by many scholars. Professor 
Kyle tells of the new light archeology has thrown on the problem, that promises to revolution- 


ize practically all that has been written on Palestine’s relation to Babylonia. 


Dr. Albert T. 


Clay’s book, “ Amurru the Home of the Northern Semites,”1 is the outstanding work on this 


subject. 


Here are gathered the results of the author’s researches and his startling conclusions. 


Once more archeology has suggested the wisdom of reserve in considering critical conclusions 
that are at variance with a conviction of the accuracy of the Bible narrative. 


7 O WEST, young man,’’ Greeley’s famous 
aphorism, has expressed America’s inclina- 
tion and movement for a half century. _Itis 

not so much the framer of thought and an incitement 
to action, as it is the reflection of both. ‘* Westward 
the Star of Empire takes its way’’ well verifies and 
illustrates the definition of a proverb, as ‘‘ the wit of 
one and the wisdom of many.’ It was put in words 
by one, long after it had been put into action by the 
many. There is a deep-seated impression in all 
European and American civilization that world move- 
ments are constantly toward the West. So, whenever 
men have sought for the beginnings of things they 
have lifted up their eyes tothe East. And they have 
not been disappointed. For, however great and 
greater western civilization has become, men have 
come nearer the sunrise of civilization as ‘they jour- 
neyed east."’ 

Bible students were only doing what all other 
Western students of history and civilization and culture 
and religion have done, when they asked whence 
came the early ‘culture of Palestine and received for 
answer, ‘‘ Probably from Babylonia, the next neighbor 
on the east.'"" Nor were they entirely disappointed 
in this expectation, 


Palestine’s Great Eastern Neighbor 

The Bible itself clearly represents the Babylonian 
civilization to be older than: the Israelite. Even in 
the days of the Patriarchs, the movement was from 
the east to the west. When Abram was called out of 
Chaldea he ‘‘ went out not knowing whither he went,"’ 
but arrived in time in the land of Canaan. A de- 
scription of the civilizations of the early world is given 
in order in the tenth chapter of Genesis. Though no 
one can vouch for the order as the order of time, it is 
not without significant influence upon thought that 
the civilization of Babylonia is put at the head and 
that of Canaan far along in the list. The Garden of 
Eden, at the very beginning of the race, is placed by 
the biblical account somewhere in the eastern plain 
where four rivers came together ; and though this 
does not at all certify the beginning of post-diluvian 
civilization as rising in this same region, yet it is so 
far in general harmony with indications and refer- 
ences to Babylonia, as not to arouse anybody out of 
the tacit acceptance of that to which many things have 
pointed, —the Babylonian source and westward course 
of Semitic culture. The general impression made by 
the biblical narrative certainly is that, from the point 
at which it takes up the civilization of the Semitic 
world, it proceeds from Babylonia, 

Then when roving travelers, the globe-trotters of a 
century ago, and incidental visitors to the East, as 
well as merchants and diplomatic agents, began to 
stir the ‘‘dust of ages’’ that had accumulated upon 
the ruins of a long dead world, the suspicion that 
here was the beginning of things was quickly trans- 
formed into a very active curiosity. This surmise was 
speedily corroborated by the unlocking of the cunei- 
form, the strange wedge-shaped writing of that ancient 
world, When, one after another, kings from the long 
dead past stepped out upon the stage of history once 
more, from Nebuchadnezzar, who'crushed the king- 
dom of Judah, to Shishak, the first oppressor of the 
new monarchy of Israel, and. on beyond to a long line 
of kings back to Hammurabi, the contemporary of 
Abraham, and to Naram Sin and Sargon, whe went 





1 This book is published by The Sunday School Times Co , and 
may be ordered for $1 25, postpaid 


_Empire which had promulgated the laws. 


to their rest at least a thousand years before the time 
of Abraham, they seem with one voice to offer their 
testimony that Semitic civilization arose in Babylonia 
and went west and grew up with the country. 

Then, as the inscriptions began to multiply, the 
creation story and the flood story were brought out 
from the Babylonian records, As it was very evident 
that these Babylonian stories were not derived from 
the Bible, it was perhaps not unnatural, though cer- 
tainly rather illogical, to rush to the conclusion that 
they were older than the Bible account, an original 
source from which inspiration took materials, purified 
them and made them fit for the heavenly message. 
And thus it came to be assumed that Babylonia was 
the source of Semitic culture. This assumption deep- 
ened into positive conviction with many when the 
laws of the Code of Hammurabi were made known, 
and the people of Palestine were found living in con- 
formity to it in the Patriarchal age and bearing only the 
relation of an outlying province to the great Eastern 

Thus at last every class of Bible students, whatever 
view they. took of the Scripture, came to consider 
Babylonia as the source of the civilization of Semitic 
people, and ‘‘ westward’’ to be the course ‘‘the star 
of their empire took its way.’’ Every one who wrote 
a commentary, or entered into critical discussions, 
or preached a sermon which drew upon the Orient for 
its historical atmosphere, incorporated this idea fully. 
This attitude of facing the East was as much the atti- 
tude of Old Testament study as it is the attitude of 
studies in early American civilization. 

But marks, —strange, unexpected marks, —began to 
appear in the literature of Babylonia as it became 
better understood. As it multiplied, the marks mul- 
tiplied, and ¢hey were western marks. The West- 
land, the land of the Amorite—Amurru, as they called 
it—began to loom up on the horizon of that civiliza- 
tion very suspiciously. Then a study of the names 
of Babylonia’s many gods presented some curious and 
surprising suggestions, I have said ‘‘the many 
gods,’’ and they were many as the time went on, but 
not so many as at first seemed. There were two 
languages spoken in the land, one of which ultimately 
superseded the other and silenced it. When both 
were commonly spoken, the gods had different names 
in these two languages ; at least they were written 
differently, and at last came to be spoken differently, 
if they were not always so, and so a strange thing 
happened : the people used all these names and ac- 
cepted as different individual gods all this multipli- 
cation of deities by reason of many names. So when 
traced back to the originals these many gods were 
found to be but few, and stranger still, these few had 
names from ‘‘the land of the Amorite.’’ Thus at 





It is a fascinating study for Bible lovers to follow the 
story of what archeology has done in confirming the old 
Book, and in overthrowing, one after another, theories 
that have sought to discredit the Bible. Dr. Kyle has 
rendered a valuable service for the inexpert student in 
giving this story in a popular untechnical way in his re- 
cent book, ‘‘ The Deciding Voice of the Monuments in 
Biblical Criticism.” It may be ordered from The Sunday 
School Times Co. for $1.50 and 15 cents for postage. A 
discussion of the subject treated on this page is included 
in the book, with mention of the ‘‘ Pan-Babylonian ” and 
other theories that deny the Bible revelation. — The 
Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
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last it became apparent that these people who had 
gods with Amorite names had come from the land of 
the Amorite and brought their gods and their civili- 
zation with them. 

But what and where was ‘‘the land of the Amo- 
rite’? ? The account of the Promised Land speaks of 
it as ‘‘the land of the Canaanites and the Hittites 
and the Amorites and the Perizzites and the Hivites 
and the Jebusites.’"’ By the time to which that ac- 
count refers the Amorites had been obliged to share 
the land with many others. This was when they had 
themselves added the future Promised Land to their 
own dominions, which lay originally much farther 
north. The ‘land of the Amorite’’ was the ‘‘ West- 
land,’’ and became ultimately the Mediterranean 
coast-land all the way from Mesopotamia to the lower 
border of Canaan. The Amorite had come from the 
far north, near the place where the ark rested, and 
whence was the departure for the dispersion of mankind 
over the world, after the flood. The Amorite had 
come south, and, in how long a time we know not, 
had gotten for himself this ‘‘ West-land’’ and estab- 
lished his Semitic culture there. 

Then there came the time of that great world 
movement of peoples, mentioned so quietly and in so 
few words in the Bible narrative, after the fashion of 
Bible historians, when ‘‘they journeyed east, and found 
a plain in the land of Shinar.'’ Thus the Amorite came 
into Babylonia with his Semitic culture, which long after 
took its westward course to the very land from which 
it had once come, Missionaries of the cross are in 
these days carrying the gospel to the Bible lands out 
of which it originally came. So that up and down the 
valley of the Nile, among the hills of Judea and 
Samaria and Galilee, and far away north in the moun- 
tains, whence came the greatest of all missionaries, 
Saul of Tarsus, missionaries of the Cross are bringing 
back the gospel message to its own home-land. This 
modern-ebb of religious culture is but a repetition, at 
a far later day, and of greater light, of movement along 
the course by which revelation came among the races 
of this world. 


Where Was Abraham’s Ancestral Home? 


There was, indeed, a great influence from Babylonia 
upon the affairs, the history, and the people of Pales- 
tine in much later times, a dominance in: government 
and a‘beadership in culture which will presently occupy 
us, and even grow upon us to an extent not dreamed of 
a quarter of a century ago. But this influence from 
Babylonia was in.a sense a ‘‘carrying coals to New- 
castle,’’ a. bringing. back home the Semitic culture 
which had originally gone out of ‘‘the land of the 


‘Amorite’’ into Babylonia; Thus this.‘* West-land,’’ 


including Palestine to its lower border, is seen to be, 
if not the original home of Semitic culture, at least an 
earlier home than. Babylonia. Professor ‘Clay says : 
‘‘In considering: these different facts in connection 
with the name and worship of Yahweh, it seems: that 
the, Kenite, the: Babylonian, the Canaanite, and all 
other theories. must give way to that which is gathered 
from the Old Testament, namely, that the worship of 
Yahweh came from the country of the ancestors of 
Abraham, the Aramaean. Recent. discoveries thus 
furnish a greater antiquity for things biblical than is 
usually accorded to them, and point to: the ancestral 
home of Abram, that is, Aram, which. was identified 
closely with Amurru, instead of Babylonia, as the 
source of Israel's culture.’’ pki 4 

The influence of Babylonia upon Palestine in that 
earlier period was probably nothing whatever. 

Now we see that critical discussion, as piloted -by 
archeological research, has sailed from the Semitic 
civilization of Babylonia far over hitherto unknown 
seas, and opened up great distant provinces of the 
world’s history, as it lies along the course of the mi- 
grations of the families of men mentioned in the 
Bible, and has at last brought us to the point ‘ far- 
thest back’’ yet known, ‘‘the land of the Amorite,’’ 
whence went out a people and a culture which later 
gave the Semitic Babylonian civilization. 

When now we turn to our Bibles to read, lo! the 
record is there: ‘‘ They journeyed east, and found a 
plain in the land of Shinar.’’ There these western 
mountaineers used ‘‘ brick for stone,’’ as Syrians do 
who come down into Egypt to-day, and found ready 
made at their hand ‘‘slime,’’ the bitumen which 
abounds in the Euphrates valley, and this they used 
instead of the ‘‘mortar’’ which they had made in 
their hill country 

The world before Columbus was afraid to sail. on 
unknown seas, but Columbus dared, and showed the 
world that there was no evil to come of it, if only one 
was a good sailor, and was guided by the heavens, 
Discovery has gone on from the days of Columbus 
until now. The last province has been added at the 
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South Pole, and the ‘‘unknown world”’ is a thing of 
the past. 

A good many people of faith are fearful about those 
who sail on unknown seas. ‘*Who knows what they 
may find?’’ say the timid. But here also there is no 
danger, if the adventurer is a good sailor and sails as 
guided by the heavens. Those who keep their eyes 
upon God's stars of truth, truth natural and revealed, 
are in no danger on any seas. The unknown seas 
are God's, and there is no truth that is out of har- 
mony with any other truth, for truth is God's. 

It will be seen that this discovery of the source of 
Semitic culture in Palestine calls for a right-about-face 
in all discussions of the early history of God’s people 
in Palestine. Whereas formerly people thought of 
Babylonia as the source of all things which this world 
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supplied to the biblical account, now we must go 
back to the viewpoint which our forefathers held in 
simplicity and faith, but rightly held, that the human 
elements of the early Bible history came from the 
land of the Book. Formerly Bible students faced the 
West in studying world movements, and considered 
all things in that early time as moving in that direc- 
tion ; now, with this discovery, they must face the East 
and watch the retreating forms of those who‘ journeyed 
east and found a plain in the land of Shinar.’ 

We may well ask, as many will be asking, what 
effect this will have upon biblical discussions. It 
would seem to call for a wiping of the slate and a re- 
writing of the discussion from the new standpoint, but 
how it will affect the writing, who can tell? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Who Are Fit for Friendship ? 


By the late J. R. Miller, D.D. 








“Tam not fit to be your friend,” a great man confessed to one who wanted to give him his confi. 

dence and trust. How different from the One who said, ‘“‘ Ye are my friends’! Thousands know 

more of the “ master passion "’ of friendship because they have known Dr. J. R. Miller, and his 

message on how to choose friends and how to be a friend comes out of a life that had for a motto, 
‘‘ Jesus and I are Friends.” 


E ALL need human friends, not only in the 
days of our gladness and joy, but still more in 
the days of our sorrow and suffering. We 

want some one beside us in the days of our trial. A 
patient in one of the hospitals in London was about 
to undergo a serious and dangerous operation. The 
surgeon asked her if she thought she was strong enough 
to endure it. She answered, after a moment's hesita- 
tion, ‘‘Yes, if Lady Augusta Stanley will come and sit 
beside me.’’ We crave companionship especially in 
the time when our burdens are heavy and we are pass- 
ing through experiences of’ anguish. 

And no life can reach its best alone. One log on 
a fire will not burn brightly, but if two logs are piled 
together then the one kindles the other and “the fire 
burns hotly. Two are better than one. We can do 
more work if we have companionship. We can fight 
more bravely in life’s battles if: another is fighting 
beside us. In all life, companionship strengthens. 
Not only are two better than one, but two are better 
than two : two together are better than two working 
separately. 

Yet not every one that comes near to us, or that 
might want to come into our life, is fit to be our friend. 
One of the most serious responsibilities of life is the 
responsibility of choosing friends. This is especially 
true of young people. All life is new, all the world 
is new. The friendships of the youthful days are apt 
to stay in the life unto the end. Often the choice of 
friends is in large measure the settling of a young 
person’s whole future. The kind of friends we take 
into our life in the early days we are apt to keep 
always. If we accept and choose those who are good, 
refined, and inspiring, we are setting our life in the 
direction of whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are lovely. But if, 
on the other hand, we attach ourselves in friendships 
in youth to those who are unworthy, whose life is 
earthly and sinful, who are not true and noble, we in 
effect fix our place and our character in a drift which 
will be toward things that are not good, that do not 
tend to honor and beauty of soul. 

We grow like those whom we love, in whom we 
believe, with whom we mingle. If therefore we choose 
those who are not worthy, whose character is bad, 
whose influence is unwholesome, we cannot but be 
hurt by them. On the other hand, if we choose for 
our friends those who are good, those who are pure 
and true, whose lives are full of inspiration, we are 
pretty sure to grow better. Many a person has been 
lifted up from a commonplace life into nobleness and 
beauty by the influence of a friend. 

It is hard to make choice of friends. In a certain 
sense young people's friends are chosen for them by 
their parents before they are able to think seriously 
of the matter. In the early childhood days compan- 
ionships are formed which almost certainly maxe life's 
first friendships. Then Providence brings to us in 
various ways, through our daily associations, “those 
whom we take into our life as friends. Young people 
meet others in school, in neighborhood gatherings, in 
church life, in the associations of work and society. 
They do not choose in this case—persons are brought 


to them and set down close beside them. But even 
in these cases we should learn to discriminate between 
the good and the evil. Good seamanship does not 
let a ship drift on the waters. Whithersoever the 
winds may blow it or the tides and currents may carry 
it, good seamanship sails the ship even against the 
winds and the tides. So it should be in life. We 
should not drift anywhere. God has given us a mind 
and a wiil, and we are to think for ourselves and 
choose promptly and determinately. 

We should want friends also who have sympathy 
with us, those who can enter into our life. No other 
persons can be true companions to us. Sympathy is 
important, not only in the days of sorrow, but also in 
the days of joy. It is easy enough to have friends 
who will feel with us in our grief. When trouble falls 
upon us, those who have been scarcely our friends in 
the past will turn to us with kindly feeling and sym- 
pathetic heart and word. And it is well to have true 
friends in the hours of adversity. One of the best 
things about friendship is not what it does in the or- 
dinary days, but what we know it will do when the 
hour of need comes to us. When therefore we are 
stricken down and are in trouble or in sorrow, a friend 
who is a friend indeed will come to us with true sym- 
pathy. 

But we also need a friend who will come to us in 
our times of joy, who will understand our glad days 
and sympathize with us in our most happy moods. 
Some people are envious always of those who are 
happy and prosperous. More friendships fail at this 
point than fail in the time of sorrow or want. True 
sympathy enters with us into every experience of our 
life. 

We also want others who will think of our highest 
and best good. Too many friends bring no strength 
into our life. We get no upward aspirations from 
them. They put no brave thoughts into our mind or 
heart. They move along simply in easy-going ways, 
with a sort of placid companionship which takes its 
color from our own experience and gives to us no help. 
If we are in trouble, these friends come to us and sym- 
pathize with us in a certain way. They pity us, and 
cry with us, saying, ‘‘ How sorry I am!’’ But they 
leave us no stronger. True friendship in such moods 
does not pity us too much, does not say too many soft 
things to. us. Coddling is one of the very worst things 
friendship can do. It is not petting and pampering 


we need—such manifestations only make us weaker - 


and lead us to miserable self-pity. What we want is 
a friend who will put into our heart thoughts of better 
things than those we have yet reached, who will ever 
inspire us toward loftier reaches of life, turning us 
toward the mountain-tops and bidding us to climb the 
rugged slopes to the summit. Emerson says, ‘‘ Our 
best friend is he who makes us do what we can.”’ 
True friendship would inspire us always to do our best. 

But there is another side. We are responsible also 
for our own influence upon those who call us friends. 
We are responsible for every word we speak, for every- 
thing we do, for every disposition, for every look which 
may leave its influence or impression upon any other 
life. While therefore we carefully guard the doors of 
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our own heart, so as to admit nothing that would harm 
us, we must guard with equal care and diligence the 
influences which we put forth upon the lives of others. 
A story is told of Charles Lamb, that once a young 
person evidently wished to have his friendship and 
give him confidence and trust. Charles Lamb wrote 
to the person warning against such confidence, and 
saying, ‘‘I am not fit to be your friend.’’ It was a 
brave thing todo. But it is something which ewery 
one should do unless he is sure that he can be true to 
the person who comes to him, and-that every influ- 
ence of his life may be uplifting, purifying, inspiring, 
and noble. 

But of all friends in the world there is no one who 
can bring to us so much blessing as Christ will do. 
He wants to be our Friend. He stands at the door of 
every life and knocks for admittance, that he may 
come in and take the inner place in our heart. The 
friendship of Christ is pure and holy and heavenly. 
Never in all the history of the world has any one been 


hurt by anything that Jesus has done. Therefore 
take Christ as your personal Friend, Whatever other 
friends may do for you, he can do more. Sweet as 


human friendship is and rich as it is, it falls far short 
of meeting the deepest needs of our nature. Christ 
only can answer all the heart’s cravings and satisfy 
all the heart's yearnings. Christ's friendship alone 
can give us all the help we need. He is a very pres- 
ent help in every time of need. Human friendship 
can go but a little way with us, Soon we must part 
company, even with the holiest of them. One of 
every two friends must sit by the other's bedside and 
hear the last words and feel the last hand-clasp and 
say the last farewell. But Christ's friendship goes on 
forever.. He loves us with an everlasting love. 

His friendship takes us also in our sinfulness and 
guilt, in our defilement and wrong, and restores us to 
beauty and brings us at last home to the blessedness 
of an eternal life. Whatever other friendships you 
may miss, miss not Christ's friendship ; whatever else 
you may leave out of your life, let no one leave Christ 
out of his life. 

‘<det 


What to Read 
By Harris Franklin Rall 


When in sorrow read John 14. 

When men fail you read Psalm 27. 

When you have sinr.ed read Psalm 51. 

If you want to be fruitful read John 15. 

When you are in danger read Psalm gt. 

When you have the blues read Psalm 34. 

When you worry read Matthew 6 ; 19-34. 

When you are discouraged read Isaiah 4o. 

When God seems far away read Psalm 139. 

When doubts come upon you try John 7 : 17. 
When you are lonely or fearful read Psalm 23. 

For Jesus’ idea of a Christian read Matthew 5. 
When you forget your blessings read Psalm 103. 
When your. faith needs stirring read Hebrews 11. 
For James’ idea of religion read James I : 19-27. 
When you feel down and out read Romans 8 : 31-39. 
When you want courage for your task read Joshua I. 
When the world seems bigger than God read Psalm 


When you want rest and peace read Matthew 11 : 
25-30. 

When you want Christian assurance read Romans 
8 : 1-30. 

For Paul's secret of happiness read Colossians 
3: 12-17. 

For Paul's idea of Christianity read 2 Corinthians 
5 : 15-19. 

For a great invitation and a great opportunity read 
Isaiah 55. 

When your prayers grow narrow or selfish read 
Psalm 67. 

When you leave home for labor or travel’ read 
Psalm 121, 

When you grow bitter or critical read 1 Cor- 
inthians 13. 

For Paul's rules on how to get along with men read 
Romans 12. 

For a prophet's picture of worship that counts read 
Isaiah 58 : 1-12. 

When yot think of investments and returns read 
Mark 10 : 17-31. 

For Jesus’ idea of prayer read Luke 11 
Matthew 6 : 5-15. 

For the prophet's idea of religion read Isaiah 1 : 
10-18 ; Micah 6 : 6-8. 

UNIVERSITY Park, CoLo. 
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The Forum of Methods in Graded Work 


How stories in class and games outside have been used to reach and uplift boys and girls, is 
told this month in the department edited by Mrs. Maud Junkin Baldwin 





Boys and Girls in the “Loyalty Guild” 


N THE homes of our cities men and women are 
growing up who shall make glorious the future of 
the nation we love. They are children to-day. 

With God's help it is ours to make them what we will. 
The character-training of the child is inseparably linked 
with his education, both moral and religious ; but we 
discover that much of character-training is done out- 
side of day-school and outside of Sunday-school. One 
pastor in the city of Philadelphia realizes this, and is 
not satisfied with what can be done with the children 
in Sunday services alone. As a result, there appears 
each week on the calendar of his church the following 
notice : 





Monday, , Loyalty Guild. All boys and girls of 
the Bible school, dussh, and congregation, under thirteen 
years of age, are invited. Classes in physical training, 
music, and other branches. Each week there is a story 
told, and the pastor conducts a training class. 


They gather every Monday immediately after school 
in the junior room of the Sunday-school building, and 
spend a very happy and profitable time for an hour 
and a half. Six adults form the faculty of this or- 
ganization, and the work of the afternoon is divided 
among them, and the ninety precious moments care- 
fully divided into periods of fifteen or twenty minutes 
each, 

The boys and girls, sixty to seventy of them, come 
rushing in from school with their bags of books 
on their backs or under their arms. It takes them 
about two seconds to divest themselves of bags, books 
and outer garments, and then they are ready for busi- 
ness. The boys go intoaroom which has been made 
ready for them by having the chairs moved to the 
sides, leaving an empty space in the center. Here 
they use the basket-ball, and later engage in gym- 
nastic exercises. The girls in the meantime are busy 
in an adjoining room, where they have games, gym- 
nastics, and sometimes a story acted out. Promptly 
at 3.45 the girls are lined up according to size, and 
march into the larger room where the boys, at the 
close of their gymnastic period, have placed the chairs 
neatly in rows and are quietly seated. The story is 
then told to the children. 

Legends, fables, missionary, hero, Bible, and folk- 
lore tales are selected. The boysand girls are always 
eager to listen, and the story is sure to hold for them 
some vital truth or some ideal of character. Thus 
they have been led to love and admire unselfishness, 
to aspire to heroism, obedience, and faithfulness 
through the wonderland of story. Following the story 
comes the music period when familiar songs are sung 
and new ones learned. Ruskin says: ‘‘ Music is the 
first, the simplest, the most effective of all instruments 
of moral instruction.’’ Believing this to be true, 
great care is taken in the selections to make this in- 
struction helpful and interesting to the children. 
Many of the grand old church hymns, by being trans- 
posed, are brought within the range of their young 
voices. The children love this part of the aiternoon, 
and seem to fairly pour out their souls in song. As 
good music inspires lofty thoughts and teaches truths 
as surely as do the words, we bring only the des¢ to 
our boys and girls. As a climax to the exercises 
comes the period that is known as ‘‘ the pastor's train- 
ing class,’ when the pastor, one of the busiest, with 
the manifold interests of church and parish on mind 
and heart, is never too busy personally to teach the 
young minds and hearts great lessons in Christian 
ethics. It is manifest that individual character is be- 
ing stamped with the impress of the Master, and 
foundations are being laid for the church of the 
future. 

At the close of the talk, every head is bowed as the 
pastor offers a short, helpful prayer, the children 
singing as a response : 

*« Father in heaven, help thy little children 
To love and serve thee throughout this day ; 

Help us to be truthful, help us to be kindly, 

That we may please thee in all we do or say. Amen.’’ 


Outer garments are donned quickly and quietly, and 
the children say good-by. Occasionally a little treat 
is given to them, It usually comes when they least 
expect it, and the element of surprise adds greatly to 


the enjoyment. In all the work referred to, for and 
with the boys and girls, all activities have a definite 
purpose, and lead directly to the church and personal 
service for the Master.—Mrs. C. H. Barber, Phila- 
delphia, 


Primary Teaching that Takes Hold 


EFORE proceeding to the study of a single lesson 
of any group of lessons, whether we are con- 
sidering the quarterly grouping or the lessons 

listed under a certain theme, it is surely necessary to 
take a preview of the material embodied in the whole. 
Having then become so familiar with the various les- 
sons of the theme that I can fix my mind upon the 
general aim and decide upon a central thought for the 
whole group, I am ready to proceed to the study of 
the lesson for any one Sunday. 

In my preview I make a note of the lesson titles, 
Bible material, and memory verses, without referring 
to the elaboration of the lessons in any text-book, so 
that each lesson may come to me first hand from the 
Bible. No writer of a lesson-help knows my pupils’ 
needs as I know them, and I owe it to those little 
ones to consider their individuality to the extent of 
being anxious to seek from the lesson material the 
truth that will be best suited to their needs. 

Having selected the truth and studied it in relation 
to the truth of the theme, I proceed to build upon it as 
a foundation, the plan of my building being deter- 
mined in each instance by the truth selected. This 
plan calls first for an approach related essentially to 
the pupils’ experience. For example, in the lesson 
‘* Jesus and the Children,’’ if the truth selected were 
Jesus the loving friend of little children, a suitable 
approach might be a conversation about the chil- 
dren's best friends, parents, teachers and playfellows. 
From such an introduction the lesson is readily de- 
veloped. 

I now assume that in almost every instance the 
presentation of a primary lesson means the telling of 
a story, and this infers that the teacher must, ina 
measure at least, be familiar with the laws of good 
story-telling. Realizing that my story is being related 
to bring a truth as a picture clearly to the pupils’ 
minds, I see to it (1) that the truth has become vital 
to me, (2) that the details of my story are logical, and 
that they proceed from a fitting climax to a telling 
conclusion. Then it is my chief joy as a teacher of 
little children to anticipate their delight in hearing a 
story that is told directly, vividly and with zest ; and 
I need no further impetus to earnest preparation, 

But, as my plan of the lesson building called for 
an approach and one definite impression, it now de- 
mands that there must be suggestions for an expression 
of the truth on the part of the pupils. Here, I con- 
sider, lies the vital part of my preparation. How am 
I to make this lesson live in their minds? Perhaps 
by letting the story do its work and merely suggesting 
lines of activity that I believe will appeal to them. 
It may be that memorizing a song or poem emphasiz- 
ing the truth nay seem the best expression ; or, again, 
the pupils may be asked to express in writing, draw- 
ing, or paper-folding the impressions they have re- 
ceived, In every instance it is clear that I must be 
prepared to lead them in one or more of these 
directions. 

As the building is not the work of an hour or a day, 
I must be continually on the lookout for illustrative 
material that will illumine the lesson. A teacher's 
collection of pictures and models will soon grow to a 
storehouse from which she can select with little dif- 
ficulty the material she needs. 

Just a word in conclusion regarding lesson-helps. 
What an inspiration the beautifully planned and 
elaborated helps are! And after a teacher has delved 
and planned and built, the lesson-help is an illumi- 
nating ray thrown upon the building, disclosing, per- 
haps, many deficiencies and revealing the remedies ; 
but rather than have it become a crutch without 
which I could not stand I would close its pages until 
through earnest, prayerful effort I had gained the 
power so pre-eminently to be desired by every teacher, 
—to read for myself the teacher's text-book, my Bible. 
—Helen Palk, Winnipeg, Man. 


How to Tell ‘‘Guessing Stories” 


NE of the very best methods I have found to get 
children interested is to tell them what they 
call ‘‘ guessing stories,’’—that is, I tell them 

most of the detail of some story which they have often 
heard, but leave out some important item for them to 
guess, —as, for instance, the name of the hero, or the 
place, time, or reigning king. 

Take, for example, the story of Moses. I tell them 
of the king who tried to kill all the boy babies, of this 
little baby hid by his mother, then put in a basket in 
the tall grass by a big river and then watched over by 
his sister, of a very rich lady finding him and taking 
him to her home. I tell the children to guess the 
baby’s name. As soon as achild thinks he knows, 
he holds up his hand, but he must not tell any one 
else, and I keep on with the story till most ot the 
hands are up. Or sometimes I have them guess who 
the lady was, or what became of the baby. These 
are not really guessing stories, but recalling stories, as 
I always tell them something they have already heard, 
but the children have named them ‘‘ guessing stories, *’ 
and I let it go at that. 

Sometimes I illustrate these stories. In the story 
of Moses, I begin by sketching a river,—tall grass 
along the side, a basket in the grass, a baby in the 
basket, a little girl_near by, a lady walking along, 
By this time nearly every hand is up. 

Sometimes the children take turns in telling these 
stories for the other children to guess. As they begin, 
they must tell what is to be guessed. If it was the 
story of Elijah going up to heaven, they would begin 
something like this: ‘*‘ My story is about two men, 
and you must guess their names and tell something 
else that each of them did.””. When the children tell 
the story themselves, it gives them excellent practise 
in language as well as the drill in memory. If they 
have any of the detail of the story wrong, the other 
children are sure to set them straight as the story 
is being told, and thus false impressions are cor- 
rected. 

Again I vary the exercise by having all the children 
close their eyes. Then I say: ‘* Now let's all think, 
Now keep your eyes closed and listen to me. _ I. am 
thinking of a story, and I will tell you some of the 
things I am thinking of, and you guess what story it 
is, As soon as you can guess what story it is, open 
your eyes and hold up your hands. Now I am think- 
ing of a shepherd-boy and a little creek and some 
smooth stones and a great big iron coat and an iron 
hat and lots of soldiers in tents, and a big, big man—’’ 
There is a perfect sea of little hands up by this time, 
wriggling furiously. I select one of the children to 
tell the full story, and when he is through the others 
must decide whether he has told the right story and 
made no mistakes. To the mind of the ingeni- 
ous teacher many other ways of varying this exer- 
cise will be suggested. — Mrs. E. /. Cowlishaw, FPort- 
land, Ore. 
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A Local “‘ War-Song”’ 


NDER the direction of the Birmingham Sunday 
School Association the song found among 
‘‘Coronation Hymns,’’ entitled ‘: Loyalty to 

Christ,’ has been chosen as a local ‘‘ call to arms."’ 
The words, already singularly appropriate, have been 
paraphrased to read as follows : 


‘* From over hill and plain there comes a signal strain, 
’Tis Birmingham, Birmingham, Birmingham for Christ, 
Its music rolls along, the hills take up the song, 
Tis Birmingham, Birmingham, Birmingham for Christ. 


Chorus 


** On to victory! On to victory ! 
Cries our great Commander, ‘On!’ 
We’ll move at his command, 
We’ll soon possess the land ; 
Tis Birmingham, Birmingham, 
Birmingham for Christ.’’ 


The entire song: adapts itself splendidly to para- 
phrasing, and the effect is fine when sung by a large 
body of enthusiastic people, such as this city pos- 
sesses.—Lee McCrae, Birmingham, Ala. 
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LESSON 2. JULY 13. MOSES PREPARED FOR HIS WORK 


Exodus 2: 11-25; Acts 7 : 17-29; Hebrews I1 : 23-27. Commit verses II, 12 
Golden Text: Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.—Matthew § : 5 





— 


The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


Getting Started in Class 


HO can tell what a champion is? Some one 
who has won first place in acontest. Well, 
no, not quite. Suppose you look it up in the 

dictionary. The first definition in the Standard 
Dictionary is this: ‘‘One who fought in wager of 
battle, a gpg d in behalf of another; hence one 
who stoutly or earnestly upholds or defends any per- 
son, principle, cause, party, or institution; as a 
champion of liberty, a champion of truth.” The sec- 
ond meaning is the one you were ss of: ‘‘ The 
victor in an open competitive trial, especially in sports; 
one who holds a trophy that he must defend against 
all comers.” 

Every boy or girl who has read Ivanhoe can re- 
member the tournament before Prince John, and the 
heroic deeds of the trained knights who as champions 
entered the lists, each for the lady whose beauty or 
honor he championed. In the storied days of chiv- 
alry every every true knight, when he first assumed 
his rank, began his work by a vigil in the church, 
and then vowed himself to be the champion of the 
cause of the weak and distressed wherever he might 
find them. Thereafter, if he met a lady suffering 
from an attack by highwaymen, he was bound by his 
oath to defend her with his life, and if he happened 
on a castle that was being attacked by traitors to the 
king he must at once enter the fight for his lord. And 
soit went. And we have champions to-day. Every 
settlement worker and laborer for the relief of the 
poor champions their cause, and every lad that 
stands up for his church and the clean life of Christ 
is a champion of Christ and his church. Moses was 
a champion. He championed the cause of his en- 
slaved brethren; he championed the cause of the 
seven daughters of Reuel. He was always and 
éverywhere the champion of God's people and of 
‘God's ‘truth. 





The Teacher’s Survey 
[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the Times.] 


We have three separate passages of Scripture for 
our material in this lesson. There should be madea 
careful study at first so that we may get the facts 
about the occasions that produced each one of these 
writings. The lesson is aimed to point to one simple 
truth,—that Moses chose to espouse the cause of his 
own nation. A secondary point is that his first at- 
tempt failed because he went about it in the wrong 
way. These two things should be brought out by 
the picturing of the facts of the lesson as clearby as 
can be. What sort of sights Moses saw when he 
went out to look at his brethren a reading of Exodus 5 
will indicate, although the spirit of the oppression 
indicated is of a little later period. The fact of 
Moses’ temper and his crime should not be minimized. 
A careful study of the geography of his flight should 
be made and some attempt made to picture his quiet 
life in Midian. Visiting the Lesson Scenes and Dr. 
Mackie’s notes will contribute much to the teacher’s 
imagination of the scenes. For added reading, 
Trumbull’s ‘‘ Studies in Oriental Social Life” (The 
Sunday School Times Co., $1.50), Rawlinson’s 
**Moses: His Life and Times” (Revell, 75 cents, 
net), Edersheim, ‘‘ The Exodus and the Wanderings 
in the Wilderness’’ (Revell, $1), will be suitable for 
most teachers. 


The Class in Session 


If Moses himself was the author of this Book of 
Exodus, as is generally believed, we can understand 
the very limited account given of the details of his 
personal life. ‘Those facts that Exodus does preserve 
for us are given without comment. ‘The passage 
from Stephen's address in Acts 7 gives us a hint at 
the unusual abilities and education of Moses, and the 
eae ge from Hebrews 11 indicates the nobility of 

oses’ choice in casting in his lot with the people of 
his own blood. Professor Clow’s first paragraph and 
the hint that Dr. ‘Thomas drops in his note on Acts 
7 : 22 suggest to us that Moses’ education during the 
forty years in which he was growing up covered a 

retty complete training. The ancient historians, 
lavasbus and Manetho, say that Moses was educated 
for the military, and had already at forty years of 
age led a victorious campaign against the Ethiopians. 

Whatever the half-hidden facts may be, it is quite 
_ that Moses’ sympathy went out to his distressed 

indred. This is altogether to his credit, as Profes- 
sor Clow’s second paragraph indicates and Mr. Ridg- 
way’s first. ‘The passage in Hebrews 11 throws a 
bright light on this choice that Moses made to cast in 
his lot with the enslaved children of Israel. -In this 


Read Exodus 2 


11 And it came to pass in those days, when Moses was grown 
up, that he went out unto his brethren, and looked on their 
burdens : and he saw an Egyptian smiting a Hebrew, one of 
his brethren. 12 And he looked this way and that way, and 
when he saw that there was no man, he smote the Egyptian, 
and hid him in the sand. 13 And he went out the second day, 
and, behold, two men of the Hebrews were striving together : 
and he said to him that did the wrong, Wherefore smitest thou 
thy fellow? 14 And he said, Who made thee a prince and a 
judge over us? thinkest thou to kill me, as thou killedst the 
Egyptian? And Moses feared, and said, Surely the thing is 
known. 15 Now when Pharaoh heard this thing, he sought 
to slay Moses. But Moses fled from the face of Pharaoh, and 
dwelt in the land of Mid’i-an : and he sat down by a well. 

16 Now the priest of Mid’i-an had seven daughters: and 
they came and drew water, and filled the troughs to water 
their father’s flock. 17 And the shepherds came and drove 
them away ; but Moses stood up and helped them, and watered 
their flock, 18 And when they came to Reu’el their father, 
he said, How is it that ye are come so soon to-day?) 19 And 
they said, An Egyptian delivered us out of the hand of the 
shepherds, and moreover he drew water for us, and watered 
the flock. 20 And he said unto his daughters, And where is 
he? why is it that ye have left the man? call him, that he may 
eat bread. 21 And Moses was content to dwell with the man : 
and he gave Moses Zip’po-rah his daughter. 22 And she bare 
a son, and he called his name Gershom: for he said, I have 
been a! sojourner in a foreign land. 

23 And it came to pass in the course of those many days, 
that the e of Egypt died ;: and the children of Israel sighed 
by reason of the bondage, and they cried, and their cry came 
up unto God by reason of the bondage. 24 And God heard 
their groaning, and God remembered his covenant with Abra- 
ham, with Isaac, and with Jacob. 25 And God saw the chil- 
dren of Israel, and God took knowledge of them. 

1 Heb. ger. 
The American Revision copyright, 1g01,6y Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


4 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the ‘Times.) 

Verse 11.—How old was Moses at this time? What 
‘* burdens ’’ did Moses probably see? (Clow, 1; Thomas.) 

Verse 12.—Does ‘smote ”’ in this verse mean ‘*kill’’? 
Has the word a different meaning in verse 11? (Thomas; 
Mackie, 1.) 

Verse 15.—-Where was the land of Midian? (Thomas.) 

Verse 16.—Was this priest of Midian a follower of Jeho- 
vah? (Thomas.) 

Verse 17.—Who were these shepherds, and why did they 
drive the women away? (Thomas.) 

Verse 19.— Why was Moses called an Egyptian? 
(Clow, 2; Thomas; Rogers.) 

Verse 22.—What is the meaning of the name Gershom? 
(Thomas.) 

Verse 23.—What period does ‘‘ those many days’? refer 
to? (Thomas.) 

Acts 7 : 25.—Did Moses know at this time that God had 
chosen him as deliverer? How did Stephen know what 
Moses’ thoughts about this were ? (Clow, 2; Thomas ; Class 
in Session, 2.) 

Hieb. 11 : 26.—In what way did Moses take account of 
the ‘* reproach of Christ ’’ ? (Clow, 5 ; Thomas; Mackie, 4.) 








connection the writer uses that expresssion, ¢he re- 
proach of Christ, which is so true to the facts of the 
godly life in aii ages. Dr. Thomas and Dr. Mackie 
both dwell on this expression. The Bible pictures 
men just as they are, and Moses at this period of his 
life was not an admirable man. He was unques- 
tionably always a man of passionate temperament, 
and in this case his temperament and temper led him 
sadly astray. 

One cannot quite imagine what possible benefit 
Moses may have thought he would gain by that mur- 
der. It certainly was only an act of revenge, and it 
could in no way have materially changed the lot of 
his suffering brethren. Professor Clow in his fourth 
paragraph says that the action is mostly valuable as 
showing us the keynote of Moses’ life, his sympathy 
for the oppressed. The futility of this deed of vio- 
lence is pointed out in Stephen’s address in Acts 7. 
The enslaved Hebrews did not understand that he 
was, or intended to be, their deliverer. Dr. Thomas’ 
note on Acts 7 : 25 calls attention to this. Mr. Ridg- 
way’s second paragraph reminds us that very often 
poor relations do not want to be helped. What a 
great contrast between this ill-advised act of Moses 
and the grand way in which God ultimately deliv- 
eredhis people. Professor Clow (paragraph 5) draws 
three practical lessons from Moses’ action. ‘The net 
result of the whole bloody uasco was that Moses was 
compelled to flee away from the avenging hand of 
Pharaoh, and we follow him away to the southeast 
corner of the Arabian peninsula to that mountainous 
grazing country known as Midian. Like most men 
of strong character, he ‘‘lands on his feet,” but does 
so by reason of his character, and not by blind luck. 
Seated at that well in Midian which Dr. Mackie de- 
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scribes, the dominant trait of the ‘‘champion"’ shows 
itself. ‘The sight of a wrong always arouses him, as 
Protessor Clow’s sixth paragraph says, and it is his 
defense of the daughters of Reuel that wins him a 
place where he may stay. He becomes a member of 
this nomadic priestly herdsman’s family, and thus he 
remains for the next forty years. Professor Erd- 
man's ‘‘ Daily Studies” suggest six points of great- 
ness 1n Moses, the great leader, and here in Midian 
he was in training for just those results. Professor 
Clow, in his last paragraph, calls attention to the 
school of quiet in which Moses now was, and we may 
only imagine the changes that went on in his soul 
one character during these years among the hills of 
idian. 


A Lesson Summary 


The glory of the Christian religion is that it takes 
us just as we are, and transforms the raw material 
into the image of the Christly. Moses quite evi- 
dently had, like all of us, his good points and his bad 
ones. His at good quality was his capacity to 
feel when others were suffering a wrong. ow noble 
a trait is that—unhesitatingly and unselfishly to fling 
oneself into a conflict for others. History scarce 
records so great a name as Moses’, yet none of his 
genius was expended for himself. It all went for a 
people who during his lifetime never truly appre- 
ciated him. This was his great good quality: but 
like the golden grains in the river sand that are 
washed clear of dirt by the gentle rocking of the 
miner's pan, so this royal quality of Moses must be 
freed from the violence and passion that rendered it 
almost useless. For this reason that long, quiet 
schooling in the desert was sent to him, and day by 
day and year by year the scales were falling from his 
eyes until the time came when he could engage in 
conflict without passion and face a foe without hatred. 


Questions for Class Use 


1. What impression did it make on Moses when he, went 
out and Jooked on the burdens of his brethren ? a 
2. How was it that lis brethren did not understand 
him ? . 

3. What made Moses’ choice of casting his lot with his 
people so noble ? 

4. What was Moses’ weak spot ? 

5. Should he have run away to Midian ? 

6. What secured Moses a welcome in Midian ? 

7. In how many ways that you can see was God prepar- 
ing for the deliverance of the Hebrews? 


Other Teaching Points 


It is not only that Moses chose to suffer affliction, but he 
chose it right in the face of ease and comfort and an hon- 
ored life—he chose rather. It isn’t that he preferred 
good to evil, but that he preferred a higher good to a 
lower one. 

There are two ideals for education,—to become skilled 
in order that I may surpass my fellows and take the prizes 
of life that they are seeking, or to become skilled in order 
that I may make the lives of my fellow-men more blessed. 

Do not forget that there is a human and a divine aspect 
to our life. We say God put Moses in Midian for a pur- 
pose. Yes, but Moses put himself in Midian as a punish- 
ment for his crime. ‘* All things work together for good 
to them that love God.’’ 

There is no such thing as ‘‘luck’”’ in life. A man who 
has a good, vigorous, unbeatable faith, and is a willing and 
unselfish worker, cannot be downed in this world, It is 
the whiners, loafers, doubters, and self-seekers that are 
** up against it.”’ 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Exodus 3: 1 to 4: 20.) 


Many strange sights have been seen on Mt. Horeb, 
but surely none more strange than that evening when 
Jehovah tirst spoke to Moses, and gave him his com- 
mission to go and liberate the Hebrews from their 
Egyptian taskmasters. Moses was at one time only 
too ready to be a leader of his people, but now he was 
greatly changed, and had to be spurred up and pushed 
on to the task. 


1, Why was God so slow about liberating the Hebrews? 

2. What changes seem to have taken place in Moses’ 
character ? 

3. Why is fire a suitable symbol of Jehovah’s presence ? 

4- What help was Aaron to be to Moses ? 

5. What indicates that Moses was an unwilling leader ? 

6. See if you can discover in the lesson 


A side-stepper. 

A high temperature. 

An unpleasant noise. 

A promise of.a round-trip journey. 
A good advertisement, 

A ‘ kicker.’”’ 


Evanston, ILL. 








400 
Chosen —Choosing—Choice 


By. the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


ae Win Moses was grown.” Behind that brief 
phrase there lie the years of an enriching 
education ordained of God for his chosen 
vessel. We hunger for any one who can lift the veil, 
and we seize upon the records of Egypt's magnificent 
civilization, and the words of Stephen, with the 
striking description in the epistle to the Hebrews, to 
enable us to realize how God fashioned Moses into 
his instrument. But the day on which the historian 
fastens his thought is that when Moses, God's chosen, 
was ref | ‘‘rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God.” That is, in his view, the vital and 
momentous thing. Then he inscribes on his page 
the experiences which made the man who chose also 
the choice man ready for the work God gave him. 

We can realize the manner of man Moses was on 
that fateful morning when he passed out from the 
palace to the place of the Hebrews’ toil. In the 
prime of life, a master of Egyptian learning, a leader 
in the ranks of war, ‘‘ mighty in words and deeds”’ 
as Stephen afterwards recalled, skilled ir affairs, 
with his feet upon the steps of the throne, ne seemed in 
the people’s eyes the darling of earthly fortune. But 
few, if any, guessed the ferment of his mind. The 
son of Amram and Jochebed was stronger in him 
than the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. The faith and 
devotion, the hopes and ideals, of his father’s house 
made up the atmosphere of his spirit. Under that 
Egyptian garb, which the daughters of Reuel recog- 
nized, and behind that princely mien, the Hebrew 
heart throbbed, and was often smitten with pain. At 
noontide he had schooled his face. At the midnight 
hour he had surged with a holy anger and a tender 
sympathy for his race. 

Two features of character were strongly marked in 
Moses. One was a vehement temper, swift, sudden, 
and fearless in its action. He was “known in after 
days, as ** meek above all the men which were upon the 
face of the earth.” But that was only after long 
years of rebuking and restraining discipline, such as 
God gives us all. Even then that vehement temper 
could blaze out, as when he struck the rock, and 
when he dashed from him the tables of stone. God 
does not change our temperament. Hechastens and 


sanctifies it. The second feature was his passion for 
righteousness, That is the keynote of his character 
and his life. It was that passion which lay behind 


his noblest acts. It was that passion which made 
him God's medium for revealing the Ten Command- 
ments. It was that passion which made him feared 
by evil-doers and reverenced by his race. 

These two traits are here seen in action. As he 
looked on the burden of his fellow-countrymen his 
soul was wrung with anguish. At the sight of an 
act of wrong, when an Egyptian taskmaster was 
mercilessly smiting a Hebrew, his vehement temper 
swelled within him, and he slew the Egyptian. No 
man ever nurses any passion, whether a base pas- 
sion of unholy desire, or a high moral impulse, with- 
out finding that opportunity will point the time and 
season for its exercise. A second occasion again re- 
vealed the inner spirit of Moses. He saw two He- 
brews locked in fight. That fact was common 
enough. It did not move Moses. But he blamed 
which of them ‘did the wrong.” It was ‘‘ the wrong” 
which roused this man of righteousness. 

Now these deeds disclose three significances. The 
first is that faith begins in a decision of the will 
which surrenders to God, but it must, and it does, 
pass out toa sealing and completing act. ‘It is, too, 
possible for men to thrill in silence and make a deep 
resolve. But the reality and the permanence of their 
religious life depend on how they act when the first 
crucial occasion presents itself. We must not only 
bow down in homage to Christ. We must * leave 
all, rise up and follow him.’’ The second signifi- 
cance is that the eye that sees and the heart that 
feels the burdens of men have been touched by the 
Spirit of God. Moses, at one time, had looked on 
these burdens unmoved, as men to-day are heedless 
of the sins and sorrows of our cities. ut when faith 
in God was born, his spirit groaned under the afflic- 
tions of the people. But the third significance is that 
a deed may be oy ort .by lofty motives, and ex- 
pressive of a noble faith, and yet be a deed of wrong. 
This was murder, and Moses knew it. He would not 
have ‘looked this way and that,” and ‘ hid the body 
in the sand,” had he not been conscious of the evil of 
his deed. We must not judge him by the sensitive 
ideals Christ has taught us. Yet his deed was wrong. 
He never repeated the Sixth Commandment in later 
years without seeing this dead Egyptian’s face. To- 
day, in political life, in business life, in social life, we 
all yield, in supporting noble causes anc in pursuing 
high aims, to this temptation to do a wrong sv that 
we may advance the right. Only One, he who did 
no wrong, never transgressed. Mark how God pun- 
ished such well-meant wrong. Moses had to flee. He 
threw away a part of his advantages as a prince of 
Egypt. Israel was left in the bitterness of bondage 
for other forty years. He hindered God. 

Look at Moses the fugitive, making for that lonely 
desert land where Pharaoh's long arm cannot find 
him He sits by the well, with this most humbling 
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conviction, that he had spoiled his life. He now sees 
how idle was his supposition that the poor, sunken 
Israelites would understand his purpose. Yet he is 
not sullen. Again an act of wrong rouses his passion 
for righteousness to a deed of chivalry. He does not 
help the seven daughters of the priest of Midian to 
draw the water. But when the coarse-grained shep- 
herds assailed them, single-handed, in the might of a 
moral passion akin to His who cleansed the temple, 
Moses becomes the champion of the oppressed. 

Long years of patieut tending of sheep, of quiet 
keeping of the rules of a simple tent-home, of soli- 
tude and of reflection, of meditation and communion 
with God, disciplined this fervid spirit and made him 
the choicest of nen. The historian lifts our thoughts 
from Moses, at the close of this chapter, and bids us 
look first at the misery of the ple, and then at the 
burdened heart of God. That is how he declares that 
since the man is ready, the sphere of his service is 
waiting forhim. That is a lesson in God’s chronology. 

GLAsGow, SCOTLAND. 


< 
The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


HE Connecrion—The years of Moses’ boyhood, 

youth, and young manhood are unrecorded. 

But it is clear from to-day’s lesson that by some 

means or other he had become acquainted with the 
circumstances of his birth. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Exodus 2: 11.—Grown up: According to Acts 7: 
23 he was forty years old.—Aurdens : The restric- 
tions referred to in 1: 11, 12.—Agyftian: Perhaps 
one of the taskmasters, or an official. Evidently an 
abuse of power that angered Moses(Acts 7 : 24). 

Verse 12.— 7/is way. Looking round for fear of 
consequences.—Smode: Killed ; a different meaning 
from verse 11. The act of a warm nature indignant 
at wrong-doing. ‘This explains, but does not justify 
the act. 

Verse 14.—His wrongful act of the previous day had 
somehow become known, and so his interposition 
proved valueless. There seems no warrant for the 
charge of undue assumption on the part of Moses. 

Verse 15.—Pharaoh: Presumably the father of 
Moses’ foster-mother.—S/ay - In punishment.—J/ia- 
tan: A vague expression, since the Midianites were 
nomadic. ‘Their principal settlements were on the 
eastern side of the Gulf of Akabah, though some- 
times they extended north to the borders of Moab 
and west to the Peninsula of Sinai. This last ap- 
pears to have been the place where Moses fled (see 
chap. 1).—A we//; Literally, the well, that is, the 
principal well belonging to the country of Midian. 

Verse 16.—Priest « Apparently one of the few sur- 
vivors of the true religion of patriarchal times.— 
Drew: ‘The seven daughters drew water for the 
flock according to Eastern custom (Gen. 29 : 9). 

Verse 17.—Shepherds ; Members of nomadic tribes 
who would not wait their turn, but used the water 
the women had drawn. The context shows that this 
was not an occasional circumstance, but a regular 
practise, to save themselves trouble day after day. 

Verse 18.—Reue/: The word means ‘friend of 
God,” and seems to imply monotheistic belief (see 
18 : 9-12). 

Verse 19.—Egyplian: judging by outward appear- 
ance, Moses wearing the dress and probably speaking 
the language of Egypt. 

Verse 21.—Gave. Moses having fled without plan 
naturally determined to remain in Reuel’s service, 
and in due time he was accepted as son-in-law, 
thereby becoming a member of his family and 
adopted into the tribe. Hence he could not leave 
without permission (4 : 18). 

Verse 22.--Gershom: The first syllable, ‘‘ Ger,” 
means ‘‘stranger,” and the second, ‘*‘Shom,” seems 
to come from a Hebrew word meaning ‘‘there,’’ so 
that Gershom is to be understood as ‘‘[I was] a 
stranger there.” 

Verse 23.—Many days: The long process of time 
due to the exceptionally extended reign of the mon- 
arch. If the king was Rameses II, he had reigned 
twenty-seven years when Moses fled, and had now 
reigned sixty-seven. Moses was eighty. 

Acts 7: 20.—L£xceeding fair: Literally, fair to (in 
the sight of) God; a Hebrew way of expressing ex- 
cessive beauty, owing to the lack of the superlative 
degree in the Hebrew tongue. 

Verse 22.—/ustructed : Supplementing the history 
of the Old Testament. The wisdom of Egypt was 
famous and included a great variety of sciences, 
astronomy, medicine, and geometry (1 Kings 4 : 30). 

Verse 23.—furty: A detail not mentioned in Ex- 
odus. We know he was eighty at the time of deliv- 
erance (Exod. 7: 7), and one hundred and twenty 
when he died (Deut. 34 : 7).—A#s Aeart: As though 
the idea had been long in his mind until suddenly 
wakened up into activity.— Vis#¢: As adopted son of 
the king’s daughter he would be separated by a wide 
gulf from a race of slaves, who lived in a district of 
their own. ; 

Verse 25.—Supposed: A feature not alluded to in 
the Old Testament.. Stephen may have derived this 
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information from some F hata tradition, or by reve- 
lation from God.— Veliverance: Moses evidently 
thought that the people would recognize God's action 
in commencing a work of deliverance.— Understood 
not: Special emphasis is laid on the failure of the 
Hebrews to recognize God's purpose and to accept his 
messengers. ‘lhis is one of the main thoughts of 
Stephen’s address. 

ebrews 11 : 24.—Refused: The deliberate choice 
at some definite crisis. 

Verse 25.—Choosing : Recognizing in the slaves a 
divine nation, Moses by faith made his choice.— 
Pleasures: Enjoyments of a sinful life. 

Verse 26.—Reproach of Christ: The reproach 
which belongs to him who is the appointed Messiah 
of God to a sinful world. This reproach was endured 
in the highest form by Christ himself (Rom. 15 : 3), 
and was endured also by those who in any way typi- 
fied, or represented, or anticipated him, those in 
whom he partially manifested himself. Israel as the 
anointed people of God was already suffering re- 
_ by reason of its position and relationship, and 

oses determined to suffer with them. This “ re- 
proach of Christ” suggests the mystical unity be- 
tween Christ and iis people. The phrase is 
synonymous with, or an explanation of, verse 25, 
and refers to the reproach which then, as in all times, 
God's people have experienced (see Psa. 69 : 7, 9; 89: 
50, 51). This reproach Moses regarded as greater 
wealth and a surer source of blessing than all that 
Egypt could give him.—Zooked; Literally. looked 
away from the things of earth to the divine recom- 
pense for suffering and reproach. See Hebrews 12: 
2, ‘‘ Looking off [or away] unto Jesus.” 

Wyc irre CoLitece, Toronto. 


< 
The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Poor Relations.—He went out unto his brethren, 
and looked on their burdens (vy. 11). Moses was a 
prince. But he did not forget his folks who were 
now slaves. Even though the proudest court in the 
world, of which he was a member, held them in con- 
tempt. Just this fact tells more about Moses than 
his biography (Heb. 2:11). Jim Bidwell worked 
on a farm over the hill for twenty per month. 
Went to New York and made money. Came back 
to Coatesville where. his folks were hammering 
their lives away pounding iron. ‘‘ Here, that won’t 
do,” said Jim. e bought one of the best fatrtis in 
the valley for those who “liked to fuss with live- 
stock,” and Feta the others off to colleges for pro- 
fessions, © more poor relations for Jimmy! ow 
you know Jim Bidwell. When I get interested in a 
millionaire, I only want to know two things. How 
much religion does he own, and how many poor rela- 
tions has he got. When you find a man with mouey 
short on religion you will nearly always find him 
long on poor relations. And ashamed of them. 


The Other Side.— Who made thee a prince and a 
judge over us? (v. 14.) Yes, Moneybags, this is the 
other side of trying to help poor relations. ‘' Them 
stuck-up city folks needn’t think they can come out 
here and run us,” snapped Matilda Guthrie at old 
Dr. Downing’s funeral. The ladies from town had 
just ventured some tasteful suggestions to their Buck- 
town cousins. Some folks find it hard to forgive 
those members of the family who go out and win high 

laces. But that doesn’t excuse the favored one, for 

e has soared high above Bucktown, and away from 
the fogs of petty jealousies. Since heaven looks 
down in pity and patience—and perhaps in amuse- 
ment—upon the smallness of ‘her children, socan Mr. 
Bigman look upon the piffle of his r relations, 
Dear me! you just ought to hear Matilda Guthrie on 
her ‘‘ Uncle Horatio,” the ‘‘great lawyer,’’ and his 
‘*splendid place in Germantown.” Moral: Love all 
your relations. Bloodis thicker than water. Besides, 
God loves the whole Downing-Guthrie connection, 
and has a place up yonder for all of us who are ‘of 
the blood” (1 Pet. 3 : 18; Rev. 7 : 14-17). 

Every Man a Moses.—Moses fled (v. 15). The 
hour had not yet struck. The apprenticeship not yet 
served. Before men can do big things, they must 
have the wilderness training. Hard knocks. Locusts 
and wild honey. Most men get it at the beginning. 
Moses got his in the middle. Poor General Grant 
had to have his at the beginning, in the middle, and 
atthe last. Every successful business or professional 
man gets it. It is easier to begin in the wilderness 
and end in the court. So if you are having yours 
now like most great men, juSt praise the Lord. God 
has a work for every normal man todo. If you are 
willing to be used by him, God will train you for that 
work just as carefully as he trained Moses. Some 
day, like Moses, you may have to go for your life, 
but it will be a part of God’s plan. You don’t know 
your work? I'll tell you then. Every man is a 

oses to ‘‘ go down to ag and tell ole Pharo 
to let my people go.” The bondage of sin. You to 
deliver. Wil you ? (Ezek. 3 : 17-19; Mark 16: 15.) 

The “Manly Art.°—Ax Egyptian delivered us 
(v.19). Whenever we see Moses he is helping some- 
one. I have a friend of the same sort. When he 














. this way and that way, and when he saw 


‘out of a brickyard. Marshall Field sat amid 


LESSON FOR JULY 13 (Exod. 2: 11-25) 


used to live here in Coatesville he boarded 
with a widow along with other young men. 
The other young men used to laugh at him 
because he insisted on carrying up the coal. 
** The very idea of great big hulks like us 
squattin’ ’round and lettin’ that little woman 
lug up the coal!’’ He was the only Sun.-. 
day-school fellow in the lot. He now lives 
in one of the finest homes in Philadelphia. 
The other fellows still work in the mill 
(Prov. 19: 22, Rev. Ver.). Note the charm- 
ing idyll, Seven buxom country girls at the 
well, The ungracious yokels, The young 
fellow from town, The ‘‘ science ’”’ of Exy t 
was with him. That stalwart and well- 
trained athlete from the royal gym was too 
much for the rough-and-tumble wilderness 
boys. Single-handed and alone he would 
‘*clean up ’’ a whole Bedouin tribe. Here 
is where Michael Angelo got his Moses! ‘The 
secret of the vigor of Moses is the secret of 
every strong man. Godliness. In recent 
years colleges have found this out, and teams 
are picked accordingly. Stagg, Speer, El- 
liott, etc. (Psa. 30:7). 


God Awake.—God heard... and... 
remembered (v.24). While Moses was away 
learning his trade, Pharaohs were passing 
and burdens increasing down yonder in 
Egypt. Yet God was hearing and God was 
remembering. ‘They little dreamed of the 
wonderful things God had in store for them. 
I am writing this note in Boston. Have just 
been doing business with one of the ‘‘ chosen 
people.”” He showed me the little place 
where he started to make bricks without 
straw. By its side towered the great and 
growing factory. God heard and remem- 
bered the promise to Abraham (Deut. 30: 9). 
Are you in a tight place having a hard time 
of it? If God is your God, rejoice. Your 
Canaan is sure. John Wanamaker came up 


the fire-swept walls of his store and saw all 
burned up but his debts,—and his spirit and 
trust in God,—and in Marshall Field (Psa. 
121: 3, 4)- 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 


% 


The Illustration Round - Table 


lf-We Would be Used.—Aiessed are the 
meek for they shall inherit the-earth{Golden 
Text), H.W. Webb-Peploe has said :‘* What 
God wants:is.men. great enough to be small 
enough. to be used,’’ Moses was-such a 
man.—W, J, Hart, D.D., Utica, N. ¥. 


Fragrance when Struck.—Zéessed are 
the meek: for they shall inherit the earth 
(Golden Text). Some one illustrates meek- 
ness by saying that it is like one of those fra- 
grant trees which bathes with its perfume 
the axe that smites into its wood. The meek 
man gives back love for hate, kindness for 
unkindness,sweetness for bitterness.—Z mma 
C. Fisk, Boonville, N. Y: » From **When 
the Song Begins,’ by J. R. Miller. 


Are We Ready for This ?—Sféessed are 
the meek (Golden Text). A young girl cried 
out, ‘*‘O God, make me anything, so I be 
not commonplace,’’ But ofttimes it may be 
the commonplace duties that are the most 
Christlike.—Z. Hovey, Toronto. From The 
Christian Endeavor World. 


Have We Ever Done It ?—And he looked 


that there was no man, he smote the Egyfpt- 
tian, and hid him in the sand (2: 12) A 
Jittle girl had been out quite a little while. 
When she came ir at length, her mother 
asked her where she had been. ‘‘In the 
garden, mother.’’ ‘* What were yon doing 
in the garden, my dear?’”’ ‘*I was helping 
God,’”’ the child replied. She explained 
that she had found a rose almost blossomed, 
and had blossomed it. She had only ruined 
the rose. There are many people who try 
in the same way to help God, and try by 
schemes of their own to hasten the results, — 
Emma C. Fisk, Boonville, N. Y. From 
‘* Devotional Hours with the Bible,’ by /. 
R. Miller. The prise for this week has been 
awarded to this tllustration. 


Not of the Same Opinion.— 2cho/d, two 
men of the Hebrews were striving together 
(v. 13)- Paul Louis Couriera is a true phi- 
losopher. When he was assailed with great 
bitterness by a French professor, he quietly 
remarked: ‘‘I fancy he must be vexed. He 
called me Jacobin, rebel, plagiarist, thief, 
poisoner, forger, leper, madman, impostor, 
libeller, a grimacing rag-picker. [ gather 
what he wants to say. He means to say 
that he and I are not of the same opinion, 
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and that is his only way of putting it,’’—A. 
W. Cooper, Allentown, Pa. From The Ex- 
positor. 

The Helmsman.—God remembered his 
covenant (v.24). I remember, when sailing 
one day in a steamer, the captain’s son, a 
bright little fellow of five or six years of age, 
was on board, and wanted to take the place 
of the man at the helm. The good-natured 
steersman, to humor him, put the spoke of 
the wheel into his little hand, which was 
hardly able to grasp it. But he was careful 
at the same time to put his own big hand on 
the child’s tiny fingers and took a firm hold, 
and the boy was in high glee, imagining that 
he himself was steering the huge steamer. 
Now, so God deals with you. He puts his 
almighty hand on your feeble hand when you 
are ruling your own spirit, and makes his 
strength perfect in your weakness,—J/rs. 
R. W. Lowe, Delavan, N.Y. Selected. 


“ 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


T THE time when Moses went over 
into the borders of Arabia and lived 
with the shepherds he had no idea he 

was accumulating just that knowledge of the 
country and of primitive camp-life which 
would be needed a few years later in order 
to lead the great emigration. His early 
years in an Egyptian palace had given him a 
chance to learn all that the kingdom’s wise- 
men could teach along scientific lines (and 
Egypt then led the world in science); but 
that favored life had disadvantages, making 
him dependent on a rather high degree of 
sophisticated civilization. ‘The Midian shep- 
herds lived with the utmost simplicity, close 
to nature, 

Country Arabs or Bedouins live to-day in 
almost the same primitive manner. If we 
use a stereograph recently made in a Bedouin 
camp, we can see just such housekeeping as 
Zipporah’s. A big piece of dark-colored 
homespun cloth is held up overhead by rough 
tent-poles, making a shelter for living-room 
and sleeping-rooms. Rugs and blankets of 
homespun stuff are piled on the ground. A 
hammock of coarse sackcloth makes a swing- 
ing cradle for the baby. One little child 
clings to ‘his mother while she watches the 
cooking: of a sheet of barley dough ; it lies 
on an inverted bowl of iron with a fire burn- 
ing under the bowl. Close by the primitive 
stove another woman is kneading more 
dough. Midianite wives in Mose.’ time used 
to grind barley into just such flour and make 
bread in this same way. 

(Use the Underwood stereograph entitled 
** Making bread in a Bedouin tent.’’ Fuller 
information about this travel system was 
given in last week’s issue of the ‘limes. ) 


. “% 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


MITING a Hebrew, one of his brethren 
(Exod. 2: 11). In the East the claims 
of race and religion must come first ; 

afterwards those of justice between man and 
man, Oriental civilization has been devel- 
oped on those lines, At the present day in 
Egypt the impartiality of the British magis- 
trate as the expression of Law, seems cold, 
and wanting in ruddy natural feelings. 
Filled the troughs (v. 16). These were 
cut out of blocks of stone, and were roughly 
circular and oblong in form. They were 


_placed around the well so that the flock, in 


groups of two or three, the weak as well as 
the strong, might drink quickly and in peace. 
As the sheep came and went the shepherds 
kept filling up the troughs till all were satis- 
fied, The right of the men to be served first 
was probably an old tradition that only a 
stranger would think of challenging. 

Not afraid of the king’s commandment 
(Ileb, 11 : 23). That is, not shrinking from 
disobedience to it nor heeding the punish- 
ment decreed against those who failed to 
notify the birth of a male child. Thus under 
the old régime in Turkey, a Moslem parent 
would send his boy to a mission school, os- 
tensibly for the better teaching and training, 
but chiefly because in the government school 
the name and age of his child would be 
known to the authorities, and later on he 
could be called out to serve in the army. 

The reproach of Christ (v. 25). That is, 
the reproach then attached to the enslaved 





membership of Israel, to which belonged the 
promise of a righteous world-kingdom, of 
which the Messiah would forever be the 
King. This is to-day the consolation of the 
Jews in their dispersion, namely: that while 
the present world ‘is given to the Gentiles, 
the next, the Messianic, will be for the Jews. 
During the Passover week they recite a story 
arranged like our episode of ‘* The House 
that Jack built.”’ It tells how a young goat 
was bought for two zuzim-coins (two tables 
of the Law). This little kid was attacked by 
a cat (Babylon) which was bitten by a dog 
(Persia), which was beaten bya staff (Greece), 
which was burnt up by a fire (Rome), which 
was - out by water (Saracens), which was 
drunk up by an ox (European powers), 
which was destroyed by the slaughterers 
(Armageddon), contending over the empire 
of the Saracens, and these in turn were ex- 
terminated by the angel of death (Pestilence). 
Finally the Lord destroys the angel of death, 
and, in a renovated world, the kingdom is 
restored to Israel, under the Messiah, the 
son of David! It is this hope that the rab- 
binical Jew feels he is forfeiting when he is 
asked to accept Christ as his Saviour. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypr. 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we thank thee that men of faith in the days of 
old were enabled by thee to do a work for thee 
in faith, We thank thee that thou dost still 
prepare men everywhere for thy special service. 
‘Thou dost not leave us in ignorance and weak- 
ness, but thou dost give us the fulfilling of 
every need for the service to which thou dost 
call us. Quicken our lives, we pray thee, in 
the doing of thy service, and may we not be 
slow to understand thy will. Defend us from 
the blindness of self-will and give us freedom 
for the work to which thou hast called us, In 
Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.— You can hardly un- 
derstand the fulness of this lesson without 
reading the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. 
Indeed, we cannot understand the lesson at 
all unless we are willing to put it into prac- 
tise in our daily lives. All through that 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews one word oc- 
curs again and again. It was by faith that 
the great work there recorded was done, It 
was faith in God and a consciousness of his 
call to Moses that led Moses to do the great 
work that he couid do for his people. There 
is no other foundation for hope and security 
in our work than this very faith which God 
has tried to teach to his people in all the 
ages. It is more than mere belief. It is the 
kind of faith that lets us rest completely in 
his will for us, and that leads us out into 
service for him wherever he may wish us to 
go. Let me put on the board two simple 
words : 





BY FAITH 


Is your life, and mine, lived by faith? Are 
we practising the teachings of this lesson? 
Do we trust God to do for us what he has 
done for faith-filled people in all the ages of 
his care for his people? Let me urge upon 
you this great fact, that until we have faith 
we cannot be prepared for the kind of work 
that God wants of us. If we have been 
leaning upon our own ability, let us cease 
to-day to do that, and to lean upon God. It 
is only through him that we shall accomplish 
the work that is given us to do, 
PHILADELPHIA, 











“ 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


AKING Sipgs.—The following exercise 
may run parallel with the development 
of the lesson, or it may be used near 

the close of the recitation. Its object is to 
set forth very clearly the alternatives that 
were open to Moses, and the choice he 
made, following with an application to the 
life choices of your pupils. 

If you have a class-room, or if the class is 
in any way so situated as to make it advisa- 
ble to do so, you will hang up two boards, 
one on one side of the class and the other on 
the other side. Then you will give two 
pupils heavy marking pencils and slips of 
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paper, and have each write the various items 
as they are brought out in the discussions, 
eey J each to its appropriate board till you 
nave lists like those below. Instead of the 
board you may hang up two large pencil 
tablets, and have the pupils write directly on 
these. Lacking room for these, you may 
ee each pupil a sheet of paper and a pencil, 
aving each make his lists for himself. In 
that case you will make a model list, which 
you will keep in front of the class. 

One of these lists will show the appeal to 


Moses from Egypt and his court life, and 
may read somewhiat as follows : 
EGYPT. 
Education, Comfort. 
Art. Peace. 
Beauty. Pleasure. 
Libraries, Honor with men, 
Power. Fine house. 
Ease. Servants, 
Luxury. Learning. 
Safety. The world, 


The other list, on the other side, will show 
the appeal made ‘to Moses from his own peo- 
ple and from God : 


HEBREWS, 
Crudity. Warfare. 
Ingratitude, Wanderings, 
Hardships. Disappointment. 
Desert. Tents, 
Loneliness. Trials. 
Dangers. Endless fame. - 
Poverty. God’s approval, 
Toil. Heaven, 


After the class has made out these lists, or 
lists like them, and has discussed the choice 
that Moses made and why he made it, have 
the pupils make out similar lists for them- 
selves. On the one side will be the induce- 
ments of worldliness: money, men’s ap- 
plause, fashion, fine clothes, fine house, 
ease, idleness, pleasure, etc. On the other 
side will be the inducements of the Christian 
life: service, obedience, hardships, cross- 
bearing, ee etc,, ending with 
God's approval and heaven. Make an earnest 
appeal for the manly and womanly choice, 
the choice in which they will rejoice through 
all eternity, 


AUBURNDALE, MAss, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Be not afraid whate’er betide.”’ 

** Father of mercies, in thy word." 

‘* How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord,” 
‘Light after darkness, gain after loss."’ 

‘* Lord, thy word abideth,”’ 

‘* My faith looks up to thee.”’ 

** Not now, but in the coming vears.”’ 

‘*Oh for a heart to praise my God."’ 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 55 : 1-4 (116 : 1-4). 
Psalm 37 : 7-10 (76: 6-9). 
Psalin 5 : 1-3, 5, 6 (8: 1-4). 
Psalm 25 : 12-16 (53: 1, 2). 
Psalm 62 : 1-8 (122 : 1-4). 





Department Helps 











For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrz. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING,—God’s promises are 
sure, 
Before the Lesson.—Ask for Cradle 
Roll names, secured by the children, to be 
added to your roll or to begin a new one. 

The hot summer weather is always hard 
for little babies, Mention some of the agen- 
cies to save the babies’ lives: the Fresh-Air 
Fund, the summer camps, the lake-shore or 
ocean-side pavilions, the country outings for 
mothers and babies, the screened porches or 
tents for cool air, the ice and pure-milk sta- 
tions. Interest your children to contribute 
to one such worthy object. An empty cream 
bottle .may be used to receive pr Se to 
supply pure milk. 

Review.—Did you and your mother talk 
about the dear baby whose life was in such 
danger that his mother made a basket-boat 
and hid him by the river? Did you find the 
story in the Bible and read it together? 
What was the baby’s name? Who gave it 
to him and why? Let the children tell the 
whole story. 

I think the kind princess let him visit his 
parents and Miriam and Aaron sometimes, 











Ile surely loved to hear the story how they 
hid him in the house and by the river when 
a baby. Then I think his mother would 
say, ‘**My son, because we prayed, God 
saved your life in a very wonderful way. 
Ife surely must have a oc work for you to 
do some day.’’ Then I think Moses would 
tell what he saw and heard in the palace. 
Ilis mother would say, ‘‘ My son, God is 
training you to work for him, Although we 
live among the Egyptians who worship idols, 
you must never forget that you are one of 
the children of Israel who worship the true 
God of heaven,’’ Then she would tell God’s 
»romises made to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
she would tell how Jacob’s family moved 
to Egypt during the famine, and how they 
became slaves, But God’s promises are true ; 
he will surely lead them to their promised 
land some day, 

When Moses went back to the palace, he 
thought much about these stories, and won- 
dered when God’s promises would come true. 
He felt sorry to see his people treated like 
slaves. 

Lesson Story.—When Moses became a 
man, he sometimes went to watch his people, 
the children of Israel, at their work. He 
dressed and talked like an Egyptian, and 
they thought he was a real prince. 

One day Moses saw an ptian strike a 
Hebrew slave. Moses couldn’t stand this, 
so he struck the Egyptian and killed him. 
He hid his body in the sand, thinking that 
nobody saw him. 

Another day, when Moses walked calmly 
among the children of Israel, he saw two of 
them quarreling and fighting, and he tried to 
stop them, One of them turned to Moses 
arid said, ‘* Who made you a prince over us? 
Do you expect to kill me, as you killed the 
Egyptian the other day?’’ Moses was 
frightened to think they knew about it. Pha- 
raoh heard of it, and would have killed 
Moses, but he left the country and went to 
Midian to live for a while, 

Moses didn’t know anybody there, but he 
found a well one day, and sat near waiting 
until some one should come to water their 
flocks. After a while seven girls from one 
family came with their father’s sheep. Moses 
watched them draw water and fill the troughs. 
Just then some rude shepherds camé and 
drove them away. That wasn’t fair, so 
Moses stood up and helped them. 

‘Their father was surprised that they came 
home so early, and asked why. They told 
how an Egyptian had helped them, Their 
father said, ** Where is he? Call him to eat 
with us.’’ So Moses found a home, and 
helped to care for their flocks, The man 
liked Moses so well that he gave him one of 
his daughters for a wife. After a while God 
sent them a baby boy. 

All this time the children of Israel worked 
as slaves in Egypt. Sometimes they sighed 
and cried and prayed to God to —_—- 
and take them away. God heard’ their 
prayers, and remembered his promises to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Part of the 

romise had come true, The children of 
lesest had grown to be many, but they were 
not living in the promised land. ‘The time 
had almost come when they should leave 
Egypt. God was getting a man ready to 
lead them to the promised land. That man 
was Moses. 

Sometimes people say that Moses was a 
meek man, When Jesus lived on earth, he 
said, ‘* Blessed are the meek : for they shall 
inherit the earth.’’ God meant the children 
of Israel to inherit the promised land. 

Hand-work.—Draw a picture of Moses 
tending sheep, or the children of Israel 
making bricks. 

Home Work,—Earn money to help save 
the babies during this hot summer, 

CHICAGO, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


A leader who was not prepared. 
A wilderness preparatory school. 
Our preparation for leadership. 


AST week we studied about a Hebrew 
baby rescued from the river. Why do 
you suppose Jehovah did not Jet that 

little bulrush basket float away and the baby 
drown? Explain Moses’ work as future 
leader. Note his long preparation. 

What qualities are needed for a great 
service of this kind? The girls named (with 
suggestive helps) education, courage, self- 
denial, absolute obedience to Jehovah’s will. 
We discussed which was most important. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL: TIMES 


Did you ever look at a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion? Suppose the druggist to whom the 
order was given should decide that he would 
add much more laudanum, for instance, in- 
stead of the tiny portion ordered, what might 
result? Or suppose a nurse who is ordered 
to give ten drops to her patient decides to 
do as she pleases, Would you desire that 
such a nurse should care for your loved ones? 
Jehovah’s leaders must obey absolutely. If 
in medicine and war, etc., such obedience is 
essential to success, how much more is it so 
in the leadership of a nation? Jesus him- 
self was tempted to take some other way to 
win his cause than Jehovah’s way of the 
cross, Why is this obedience necessary ? 

Place your hand over the hand of a girl, 
and write a message, guiding her hand. 
Show the difference in the success when the 
hand is submissive. 

Then we looked at these qualifications as 
seen in Moses’ life. (1) Moses had educa- 
tion, Explain when and how he obtained 
it. Tell the girls something of Egyptian 
civilization, (2) Moses had courage. Lle 
tried to right a wrong immediately, and drove 
the shepherds from the spring. (3) He 
proved his self-denial by choosing the perse- 
cutions of the Hebrews rather than the lux- 
ury of the court. (4) But Moses lacked the 
absolute surrender of his way to Jehovah's 
plan. Explain Moses’ impatience and the 
need to wait. Recall how the apostles were 
called to wait at Pentecost. Have the girls 
imagine what would have happened had they 
disobeyed ard started at once without the 
equipment of the Holy Spirit. Moses thought 
he knew how to begin. But the Moses who 
fled before an accusation, and the Moses who 
stood before Pharaoh, were different in many 
ways. 

What made this difference? Jehovah had 
to send Moses to a ‘* Preparatory School ’”’ 
in the wilderness for forty years. What is a 
preparatory school? Let us see what prep- 
aration Moses received in those years of 
waiting. Recall the details of the story. 
The outdoor shepherd life gave Moses rugged 
health for the wilderness wanderings ; the 
knowledge of that country and its inhabi- 
tants would be of use later; but the patience 
of waiting until Jehovah was ready and gave 
him power was the hardest lesson of all. It 
is so hard to wait (Psa. 147 : 6; 25 : 9). 
I told again the story of Conrad, for the 
irls had not remembered. Conrad was a 
fleet young runner, who was competing with 
the swiftest runners of the kingdom to be the 
king’s messenger, Atthe last moment word 
came from the king that the contestants 
should disregard the starter’s signal, but 
watch and wait for the king’s command. At 
the usual signal one runner, thinking there 
had been a mistake, and impatient to win, 
started to run. Others followed his ex- 
ample. Only Conrad waited, and his eye 
was on the king. The crowd jeered, but he 
remained watching. He heard the cheers 
for the winner, He saw the king step down 
with the victor’s wreath. Still following 
with his eye, he saw the best runner straighten 
to receive it as the king approached. But 
lo! the king passed him and placed the 
laurel crown on Conrad’s head. ‘‘ Conrad,’’ 
he said, ‘* thou shalt be my messenger. It 
was easy to run, but hard to wait. Iam 
sure of thy obedience, even when thou canst 
not understand.”’ 

We may have to wait. Meekness toward 
t.2 wise, loving Christ is not weakness, but 
wisdom. What can we be doing while we 
wait for the call? The best preparation is 
doing daily duties our very best, and watch- 
ing tue King for commands. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Look for a ‘* burning bush ’’ near home. 

Read Exodus 3 : 1-12, What call did 
Moses receive? Tell the circumstances and 
memorize the promise in verse 12, 

Read Exodus 3 : 13-22. What definite 
directions and explanations did Jehovah give 
Moses ? 

Read Exodus 4: 1-9. What excuse did 
Moses offer? What three signs did Jehovah 
give to help Moses? Was this excuse of 
Moses’ a good one? 

Read Exodus 4: 10-17. 
cuse did Moses offer? Who was to help 
Moses? How? Does Jehovah recognize 
legitimate excuses ? 

Read Exodus 4: 18-23. Read of Moses’ 
departure. What lessons had he learned in 
those forty years in the wilderness ? 

Read Exodus 3: 1-12. What did Moses 
do before he heard the call ? 
** burning bushes ’’ to-day? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


What second ex- 


Do people see 
How? 





Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


EACHER began the lesson last Sunday 
by asking us what we were going to 
be when we grew up. ‘Then he said 

the lesson was about the fine position Moses 
had, and how he gave it up for a harder and 
poorer paying one, so as to help his people. 

He had us go back and tell who Moses 
was, how he came to have that name, about 
his own mother bringing him up, but that 
he finally went to live in Pharaoh’s palace 
and be the king’s adopted grandson, 

**Kind of like Little Lord Fauntleroy ?’’ 
wasn’t it?’’ suggested Carl, and teacher 
said. it was. 

Bert answered his study slip by saying 
that according to the encyclopedia the Egyp- 
tians knew most everything, astronomy, 
mathematics, chemistry, medicine, litera- 
ture, music, law, etc, and he supposed the 
king’s grandson would have to study them 
all, because some day he might be king. 

** Yes,’’ said teacher, ‘‘you may be sure 
Moses weni through a long schooling. He 
learned everything needed to rule a nation, 
and when he became the leader of the Lle- 
brews this learning came in just right. God 
had made the Egyptians train a deliverer for 
the Israelites,’’ 

He had Carl tell how, according to Acts 

: 23, Moses was forty years old when he 
graduated and started out for himself. 

** Yet some boys think when they are fif- 
teen they are too old to go to school any 
longer,’’ said teacher; ‘*so they quit, and 
then when their big chance comes they are 
not fitted for it. Stay in school just as long 
as you can,’’ he added, ‘‘ and if you have to 
drop out for a while, keep right on studying. 
The man who knows is the useful man these 
days.’’ Then he showed one of those pic- 
tures from a magazine ad showing the dif- 
ference between a trained man and an un- 
trained one. 

Next teacher had Bumps tell the lesson 
story in his own words,—how Moses killed 
that Egyptian and then had to skip out, how 
he helped some girls‘water their sheep, got 
a job working for their father, and finaliy 
married one of the girls, Then Fred showed 
on the map where it was, and said it was 
over two hundred miles: 

** Why did these girls call Moses an Egyp- 
tian?’? was Bumps’ slip. He said he sup- 
posed Moses was shaved and dressed like 
one, and teacher added, ‘‘ You can’t tell 
what’s in a person from his clothes, can 
you?”? 

** Now to go back,’’ he said. ‘* What was 
Moses’ idea in siding with the Israelites ?’’ 
I said I guessed he was sorry for that fellow 
that was getting licked, and teacher said 
Moses was a good knight, always ready to 
help others, but that it was more than that. 
He mide us all look up Hebrews 11 : 24-26. 

‘* Does it mean that Moses knew he was 
to be their leader? ’’ asked Bumps. 

‘*It was rather that he decided to take the 
side of right in a great cause and stand by 
God’s people in their need.’’ 

He had us tell what Moses gave up in or- 
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der to help his people. So we named money, 
an easy time, fine clothes and food, and per- 
haps being king of Egypt. 

**That was sure some sacrifice,’’ spoke 
up Bulldog. : 

**Yes,’’ agreed teacher. ‘* What was it 
that led him to make such a sacrifice? ’’ 

** Faith,’’ answered Bert. 

‘** But where did he get his faith ?'’ 

‘*From what his mother had taught him 
about God and the promises to Abraham,’’ 
suggested Carl. 

‘**That was it,’’ said teacher. ‘He 
lived with his mother only a few years, but 
he never forgot what she taught him.”’ 

**Did Moses do right in killing the Egyp- 
tian? "’ was the next question. 

‘Sure thing,’’ hollered Bulldog. 
ought to been killed.’’ 

** But it didn’t do any good,”’ said teacher, 
** and it broke the laws of God and man,’’ 

** What else could he have done?’”’ spoke 
up Bert. . 

**That’s my study slip,’’ said Bulldog, 
**but I don’t know any other way only to 
swat him, ‘That’s what I’d do if I caught a 
fellow beating up another one.’’ 

**You wouldn’t kill him, would you ?”’ 

**No,’’ answered Bulldog, ‘but I’d make 
him quit.” 

‘* Now you have answered your question 
splendidly,’’ teacher said. ‘*Moses could 
have appealed kindly to the Egyptian, or, as 
the king’s grandson, could have commanded 
him to quit. The trouble was Moses lost 
his temper and forgot to work with God, so 
he had to go to another school in the wilder- 
ness to learn meekness,’’ 

He called on Skinny to name some eyils 
we have to fight, and he gave liquor, dis- 
honest politics, greedy trusts, etc. 

** How are we going to deliver our nation 
from these ?’’ asked teacher. ‘* By killing 
people?’’ When we didn’t know what to 
say he unfolded a big sample ballot that he 
got down at the court house, and said one 
one way was by always voting for moral 
principles instead of for party, or to help our 
own business. 

Another way he said was to work and talk 
and write for reform, like Miss Jane Addams 
does. He drew a big sword on the board 
and marked it 


MY ABILITIES 


‘Never let that God-given weapon stay 
sheathed in the face of oppression,’’ he said, 
‘*but use it bravely on the side of right.’’ 
Then the bell stopped us. 

For next time my study-slip is, What was 
the name of Moses’ father-in-law? Bumps 
has to tell how long Moses was a shepherd 
in the wilderness. Bulldog is to find out 
what Moses learned in the wilderness that 
he needed afterward. Fred’s question is, 
What other times did God send fire to teach 
men? Bert has to locate the place where 
the bush was. Carl and Skinny are to gvie 
as a dialogue all that God and Moses said to 
each other at the bush. 
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Professor Erdman’s Bible Class 


By Charles R. 


Erdman, D.D. 


J 





Three Schools of Greatness 


N studying the book of Exodus we find the 
| great dominating figure to be that of 
Moses. He is the central personage as 
well in all the books that follow, until we 
read the strange story of his death, recorded 
in the last chapter of Deuteronomy, In fact, 
the form of Moses towers above the heroes 
of every nation and age, surpassed in 
grandeur by none save only our divine Lord. 
It is true that John the Baptist had con- 
ferred upon him the incomparably great 
honor of being the actual herald of the King 
(Matt. 11:11); but in molding the econ- 
omy which prepared the way for John and 
for Jesus, Moses had the chief part to per- 
form; and he was himself atype of Christ 
(Acts 3 : 22). Like John, his greatness was 
both personal and official; he was a great 
man, and he did a great work. 
The molding of his character and the 
training for his career fall into three clearly 
marked periods: (1) the home of his par- 





ents, (2) at the court of Pharaoh, (3) in the 
desert of Midian, The study of the first 
period leads us to review the last lesson, 
where we read of the rescue of the child 
Moses, when his life was saved by divine 
providence acting through a mother’s love, 
a sister’s tact, and the tenderness of a prin- 
cess, but chiefly through his parents’ ith. 
When we read that he was entrusted to the 
care of that mother, it needed no word of 
comment to make us understand that he was 
to receive the supreme influence for good in 
molding the life of a child ; namely, the cul- 
ture of a godly home. 

The lesson for this week reminds us of 
this influence, but fixes our thought upon 
the second great sphere in which Moses was 
trained,—the palace of the king. We should 
read the second chapter of Exodus, but par- 
ticularly the seventh chapter of Acts, where 
we are told that ‘‘ Moses was instructed in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians ; and he was 
mighty in words and works.’’ God can use 
ignorant and inexperienced men, if they are 
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ielded to his will; but he usually prepares 
nis chosen instruments for the carrying ovt 
of his large pu for the world. Men of 
— minds, like Moses and Paul, are 
usually the epoch makers of history (Acts 22 : 
8; Gal. 1: 14). 

The third period in the preparation of 
Moses was that of his forty years in the wil- 
derness, living the humble life of a shepherd, 
—out under the skies, among the mountains, 
in the vast silences, alone with God. It is 
this period of preparation ye which our 
thoughts are chiefly centered by the lesson 
of the week; and only as we ponder the sug- 
gestions of this experience can we begin to 
explain the surpassing greatness of Moses. 


Daily Studies 


Monday.—In studying the book of Exo- 
dus, and later the books of Numbers and 
Deuteronomy, we shall be able to appreciate 
the great poner. of Moses, He was a 
general of superb ability ; he not only liber- 
ated a race of slaves, but he guided them for 
forty years in a desert, and transformed them 
into a formidable army. It is true there was 
divine aid, but it was a unique achievement 
so to guide and support and transform a host 
of 600,000 men, representing some 2,000,- 
000 souls.J_ Read, for example, the following 
passages : Exodus 15 : 22 to 27: 16; Num- 
bers 10: 11 toIl: 11; 21:4 to 22: 1. 

Tuesday.—Moses was gifted with great 

' fiterary ability. He ranks among the great 
historians and poets of the world. He isnot 
unreasonably credited with the authorship of 
the first five books of the Bible. “There are, 
of course, portions, such as the account ‘of 
his death, he need not be supposed to have 
written; nor do we know the various 
sources from which he derived his materials; 

. yet the great body of these books bears the 
mark of his hand. ‘The narratives reveal 
historic genius of a high order. Also read 
and note the poetic spiendor of Deuter- 
onomy 33 and Psalm go. 

Wednesday.—We should note the great- 
ness of Moses as a /egislator, The code of 
laws of every civilized nation is based largely 
upon the legislation of Moses. In our pres- 

-ent course of lessons we shall omit the book 
of Leviticus. This is almost, wholly a book 

‘ of laws, as are large portions of Exodus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy, ‘These regu- 
lations relate not only to religious: ceremo- 
nies, but to moral conduct, to physical 
health, and to political organization. Read 
to-day the summary of the moral law in Ex- 
odus 20 : I-17. 

Thursday.—Moses was a great intercessor. 
When the people had sinned against God, 
and had been threatened with death; when 
God suggested his willingness to spare Moses 
alone, Moses pleaded for the people, and 
they were saved. Read, for example, the 
extraordinary prayer in Exodus 32 : 30-35. 
Then read the prayer of our Lord in John 17. 

Friday.—The great meekness of Moses has 
become proverbial, Jt was by no means the 
only striking feature of his moral greatness, 
And we shall see in alater lesson (Num. 20: 
1-13) how this is the very point in which 
Moses at last fails. Dut note some of his 
provocations : Exodus 16: 1-3 ; 17: 1-7; 32: 
1-6; Numbers12. Read James 3. 

Saturday.—I\n the moral greatness of A/oses, 
his fde/ity is the chief feature. It is almost 
startling to read that Jesus was said to have 
been ‘‘as faithful as Moses.’’ Read He- 
brews 3, 4. This fidelity was manifested in 
his diligence, courage, and patience ; in re- 
fusing glory for himself at the expense of the 
people, and in the heroism of continuing his 
work, even when under sentence of death, 

Sunday.—The great faith of Moses is 
properly emphasized in the lesson for the 
week, Read Hebrews 11 : 23-27. This 
faith explains all his greatness. Note in He- 
brews 3, 4 the warnings against unbelief, 


Questions for Review 


1. In what books do we find the life of 
Moses recorded ? 

2. How was Moses trained for his work ? 

3. How long was Moses in Midian ? 

4. How did his stay in the wilderness pre- 
pare Moses for his future task ? 

5. When did Moses intercede for Israel? 

6. Can you repeat the Ten Command- 
ments ? 

7. Mention some references to Moses made 
by Christ (John 3: 14; 5 : 45-47; 7: 19). 


1Dr. Franklin E Hoskins, in his recent book 
**From the Nile to Nebo” (The Sunday School 
Times Co., $3}, has a most interesting and careful 
study of the problem of the number of the Israelites 
at the Exodus, and arrives at a much smaller num- 
ber than that usually given.—Tue Epitor. 
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Books for Reference 

** Moses the Lawgiver,’’ by W. M. Taylor 
(Harper & Brothers, $1.50), 

‘*Moses the Servant of God,’’ by F. B. 
Meyer (Revell, 50 cents, net). 

he article on “‘ Moses”’ in Davis’ Bible 

Dictionary (Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, $2.75). 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








july 7 to 13 
Mon. —Exodus 2: 11-25. 
Moses Prepared for His Work. 

No one can read of Moses in his days of 
early manhood and not wonder that did 
not use him then to save the children of 
Israel. Josephus tells us that he was a most 
remarkable young man,—an apt student, a 
skilled soldier, and striking personality; but 
God needed a man trained and disciplined 
in silence and hardship. 


O thou who wast the God of Moses, and 
who led him from the place of prominence 
into the school of solitude, we pray thee that 
we, too, may learn that meekness ts better 
than might, and thy presence and power 
better than the prestige and prominence of 
the high places of the world. For Christ's 
sake, Amen. 


Tues. - Acts 7: 17-29. God Trains Moses. 

‘The deliverer of Israel must first be deliv- 
ered from himself. God seldom uses-those 
who value themselves in gifts and ability. 
Iiis true leaders are those who learn the 
majesty of God’s might as they minimize 
their own ability. When we have learned 
our own weakness then he reveals unto us 
the strength of his might. 


O thou great Head of the church, lead 
thou thy children to follow thy spiritual 
leaders... May the work of grace increase 
more and more throughout thy church till 
those who are in bondage leave the land of 
appression and enter thy great land of prom- 
¢ : 3 
ase and peace. In thy name. Amen, 


Wed.—Hebrews 11: 17-29. Energy of. Faith. 

The great choices of history.are instructive 
and interesting. ‘This young Moses could 
have been the greatest marvel of the whole 
Egyptian court. No glory of his time was 
too great to come his way, but deep down in 
his heart was smoldering a hidden fire of 
love for his own abused people, and his faith 
conquered, 


Our Master, may we give thee the very first 
place in these lives of ours. Help us to choose 
aright in life’s great choices. Make thou 
our dacisions clear and firm, that no selfish 
or ambitious motive may draw us from thy 
higher values of character and spiritual 
power. For thysake. Amen. 

Thurs.—2 Timothy 1 : 3-14. 
Timothy Trained for Work. 

Training goes back many generations in 
some of God’s children, We are what we 
are because our fathers and mothers were 
what they were. Many of us might well do 
what Paul so graciously did for Timothy in 
this greeting; call to mind the “ unfeigned 
faith which dwelt first in thy grandmother 
Lois and thy mother Eunice,’’ 


Dear loving Father in heaven, we want 
to thank thee for our mothers and for our 
Jathers, who gave us first to thee, and early 
trained us for thy work and in thy Word. 
In thy blessed favor we pray that as we be- 
lieve they share even now with us in our 
work sowe may place upon their graves the 
wreath of honor and gratitude, In Christ's 
name, Amen, 


Fri.—Ephesians 6: 10-20. Armed for Service. 

There is only one source of real strength, 
and only one mighty One, May we have 
the full and complete equipment of God. 
May truth, righteousness, peace, faith, sal- 
vation, prayer, spirituality, and utterance 
equip us and make us invulnerable for the 
wartare of Jesus Christ. 


Almighty God, our Father in heaven, 
may we be willing to equip ourselves to con- 
tend and conquer for thee. May we care 
little about the banners and glitter, and 
moreabout the weapons and fidelity of our 
warfare. Save thy church, O God, from 
the subtle influence of insincere and plausi- 
ble philosophy, and may we slay deceit by 
simplicity and reality, In Jesus’ name. 
Amen, 


| the hearts of the youth 





Sat.—Psalm 119: 9-16. Young Men's Heed. 
Every young man should read, study, and 
commit to heart and mind this One Hundred 
and Nineteenth Psalm. It is filled with 
sound counsel and wise advice, By its pre- 
cepts clean life, sincerity, thoughtfulness, 
joy result, The Psalm is filled with admo- 
nition to study God’s Word, The young 
man who knows his Bible will never waste 
his life. 
Our Blessed Lord and Master, instil into 
tf our land the su- 
preme vaiue of noble and clean living. Cre- 
ate clean hearts and renew right spirits 
within them. May right and might go 
hand in hand, and may purity and man- 
hood become recognised synonyms in Christ 


Jesus. For thy sake. Amen. 
Sun.—Hebrews 2: 10-18. ! 
Perfected Through Suffering. 


No one knows what the Saviour of men 
suffered for.us. One of our recent writers 
has called our attention to the thought that 
Christ’s greatest suffering in the Garden, 
when he sweat as it were great drops of 
blood, was occasioned by the anguish and 
fear that his physical: body might give way 
before he could die on the cross, But he 
was made perfect through suffering. 


Our gracious and loving Saviour, may 
we be willing to pay any price which will 
make us more like thee. IPf we are to suffer 
with thee, make us willing and give us 
grace and courage to do so, Use us, send 
us, call us to any place or any service where 
we may help thee and glorify thee. In thy 


name, Amen, 





| Children at Home 








Bobby’s Flags 
By Elizabeth Price 
dag never saw an American Flag like 


it—that’s certain. Because it grew 

that very day out of Aunt Eureka’s 
brain and’ was arranged then and there by 
Aunt Eureka’s fingers, 

But first of all, you ought to hear about 
Bobby. - He had never spent Fourth of July 
away from home before and he hadn’t ex- 
pected to be away for this one. He and 
mama had come out to grandpa’s in May 
because mama needed the rest and quiet of 
the country. It was beautiful country where 
grandpa lived, too. The pure air was 
enough to make any boy grow fast and eat 
agreatdeal, Bobby enjoyed it all immensely 
and was ever so glad when mama decided 
to stay two months instead of one, but he 
hadn’t remembered about the Fourth of July. 

They always had fire- works and torpedoes 
at home—and flags everywhere. So papa 
sent a box of things to them at grandpa’s, 
but papa didn’t know that fire-crackers made 
grandma nervous and that rockets didn’t 
have much chance, with so many trees, 

Flags? Oh, yes, there was a roH of them 
in the box and Bobby planned just how to 
use them. Ile had to make the most of them, 
because they were about all the celebration 
there could be, it seemed. ‘They were small, 
and he meant to trim the gate all up with 
them, and have the two biggest ones on the 
posts, where every passer-by could see them 
and know that.a true. and loyal American 
Citizen lived in the big house behind the trees. 

Bobby arranged those flags'so many times 
that Aunt Eureka declared he’d wear them 
out before the day came.. Festoons of little 
ones hung from the pickets, larger ones flut- 
tered from the hedge on either side and the 
two sentinels stood, straight and erect, on the 
tall posts: held in place by Sambo’s shingle 
nails hammered through their staff. 

It looked beautiful on the evening of the 
third—everybody in grandpa’s house came 
to look and admire. ‘‘ There will be plenty 
of folks to see it,’’ said grandpa. ‘*There’s 
to be some sort of picnic at the grove to- 
morrow and the road will be full of merry- 
makers.’? Bobby sighed happily. He’d 
spend the day on the steps above the gate, 
and hear what the people said about his fiags, 

It did seem too bad that it had to rain that 
night. To be sure, it was only a shower and 
didn’t last long, but it poured while it was at 
it, and if you could have seen those flags 
next morning! Limp and wilted down— 
clinging about their handles—so faded and 
streaked that you would hardly have known 
what they’d ever tried to be. 
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Bobby was terribly disappointed. He’d 
— up crackers and rockets without grumb- 
ing, but to lose his flags seemed almost too 
hard. Of course they all tried to comfort 
him. Dinah offered to iron them out, Sam- 
bo came with fresh nails and a new hammer, 
and mama sympathized until Bobby almost 
forgot he was six years old and too big to 
cry. But nothing helped the r little 
spoiled flags and there wasn’t a thing to do 
with them but strip them down. 

Then Aunt Eureka got to work, ‘It’s a 
pity if a house full of growh-ups can’t help 
one child out of trouble,’’ she said suddenly, 
‘*1’ll make that boy some flags that the rain 
won’t spoil or else 1’]l know the reason why. 
Sambo, go get me four panes of glass out of 
the cold-frames, Be careful not to break 
them—you can putty them in again after- 
ward,’? Then she turned to Bobby’s ma- 
ma, ‘Elinor, get that roll of brown ta 
out of my work-bag, and have Dinah ake 
some good, thick paste. Bobby, come with 
me,’’ ° 

It was most exciting. If you had been 
there you’d have thought so, You could 
never guess what those flags were made of, 
so you may as well be told at once that it 
was flower-petals. Poppies for the red, 
ragged-sailors for the blue, sweet alyssum for 
the white, and jasmine blooms for the stars. 
Aunt Eureka laid them on the big pane of 
glass in straight, careful stripes, just as a flag 
should be, with the jasmine stars in their 
square blue field. Then when it was exactly 
right, the second pane of glass was laid over 
it and the brown tape bound all about the 
edges and pasted to hold it firm. 

Two of them, there were, and two strong 
brass picture easels from the parlor mantel 
held them in place on the gate-posts, where 
everybody could see them, And the way 
people stared, and exclaimed, and got out of 
their buggies to come nearer and see—well, 
Bobby was so proud of his flags he could 
hardly answer when anybody spoke to him, 

Yes, indeed, he stayed on the big step all 
day. And when some old soldiers rode by 
and saluted, and when a motor-car full of 
college boys gave three cheers and a tiger, 
he was sure there had never been such a 
happy boy on any Fourth of July since 1776 ; 
and the beautiful flower petals glowed and 
glimmered as if they felt that a new honor 
had come to them—as indeed it had. 

So, after all, Bobby’s disappointment only 
opened the way for something nicer than 
what he had lost. And if you will watch, 
you’ll see for yourself that it very often hap- 
pens that way. 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 





Both Gained 
Man and Wife Fatten on Grape-Nuts 


The notion that meat is necessary for 
real strength and the foundation of solid 
flesh is now no longer as prevalent as 
formerly. 

Excessive meat eaters are usually 
sluggish a part of the time because the 
are not able to fully digest their food, 
and the undigested portion is changed 
into what is practically a kind of poison 
that acts upon the blood and nerves, 
thus getting all through the system. 

‘*I was a heavy meat eater,” writes 
an Illinois man, ‘‘and up to two years 
ago, wasin very poor health. I suffered 
with indigestion so that I only weighed 
95 pounds, 

‘* Then I heard about Grape-Nuts food 
and decided to try it. My wife laughed 
at me at first, but when I gained to 125 
pounds and felt so fine, she thought she 
would eat Grape-Nuts too. Now she 
is fat and well and has gained 4o pounds. 
We never have indigestion any more 
and seldom feel the desire for meat. 

‘‘A neighbor of ours, 68 years old, was 
troubled with indigestion for years, and 
was a heavy meat eater. Now since 
he has been eating Grape-Nuts regularly, 
he says he is well and never has indi- 
gestion. 

“‘I could name a lot of persons who 
have rid themselves of indigestion by 
changing from a heavy meat diet to 
Grape-Nuts.” ‘*There’s a Reason.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the little book,‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Why Not Use the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American Revision 


The most correct trans- 

lation 

By the most eminent 
Christian Scholars 


From the oldest manuscripts 


The best ion of the Scrip- 
haniing, mapas oben! " 


Prices from 35 cents up — for sale by 
Booksellers—send ar iaaigadt Pactne 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Over 50 Years 
381 A Fourth Avenue, New York 
Agents Wanted for the Cross Reference Bible 














HYMNS OF WORSHIP | 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
A eqoegne to the for better Sunday- 
Music. Every tune within the 
ey average scholar 
Introductory price, full cloth, zo cents. Send for 
a sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 














Efficiency engineering in the Sunday-school is 
Just as needful as in a big manufacturing plant. 
“ MORE needful,” you say? Then send for 
a catalog of books that will show you how. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street,-- + Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Every dollar we receive from our cus- 
tomers goes into first mortgages 
on improved real. estate—a tangi- 
ble asset under all circumstances. 


PERCENT 
Certificates 


are a conservative, safe investment for 
Savings or idle funds. 
4 
We never invest a single dollar in 
stocks or bonds or in any specula- 
tive security. Back of every dol- 
lar we invest there is always at 
least two dollars of carefully se- 
lected real estate security. 


Time oes thoroughly demonstrated the 
wisdom and safety of our plan of 
doing business—18 years of square 
and prompt business dealings. 

Write for the booklet telling more about 
our institution 


CALVERT MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 

















How to Attend Your 


State and County 
Sunday School Convention 
or a Summer School 

Without Money Cost to You 








is the title of a little folder 
which fully describes the 
plan. It will be mailed 
free upon request to any 
one who is_ interested. 
Send for it now, for the 
Convention season ts here. 


Tue Sunpay ScHoo.t Times Co., 
103t Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, July 13, 1913. 
** Speak Not Evil One of Another” 
(Jas. 4 : 6-12). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Treachery (Psa. 55 : 16-23). 
‘Tugs.—Guard the tongue (Jas. 3 : 5-12). 
WED.—The slanderer (Psa. 50 : 16-23). 
THURS.—The gibe Luke 7 : 28-35). 
FrRI.—The Giobenser (Prov. 17 : 9). 
SaT.—The perfect cure (1 Cor. 13 : 4-8). 











How is evil speaking harmful, to others, to 
ourselves ? 


How can we overcome a tendency to gossip? 


How is the habit of criticising others dan- 
gerous? 


HERE are times when the whole truth 
against men or measures must be 
spoken unflinchingly, and with all the 

puwer that we can put intoit. Evil is not 
meant to have its own way unexposed and 
undenounced, ‘Too often itis treated gently 
and considerately, and allowed under such 
treatment to spread its poison and do its 
Sonate: work, But to treat it so and to give 
it such allowance is not Christian, It is not 
Christlike. He denounced evil in the plain- 
est terms, and he sent forth his disciples to 
wage relentless war against it. Black wrong- 
doing should be called by its right name. 
The light should be turned fully upon it, and 
there should be no concealment or palliation 
of what it is. 
% 


But all this is a different matter from that 
which James had in mind in counseling 
against evil-speaking. He himself has not 
minced words in speaking of those who pro- 
moted class distinction in the Christian 
church, and those who oppress the poor an 
deal iniquitously with their fellow-men. Il js 
whole epistle is a model of straight, strong, 
uncompromising speech, praising goodness 
and denouncing ‘injustice and wreng.- All 
this evidently is, to his mind, perfectly con- 
sistent with his idea that we are not to speak 
evil one of another. 


And in our own daily lives we are not at 
loss how to reconcile any apparent contra- 
dictions in James’ counsel. We know who 
and what ought to be openly opposed and 
repudiated, and we know also how many 
times we have erred in speaking evil of those 
who were not to be so spoken against. 
There was a girl who had done her best in 
making her own dress and trimming her own 
hat, It was not necessary to make fun of her 
efforts. The preacher did his best, and there 
was some good in that, and that might have 
been commended instead of dwelling un- 
worthily upon what was least worthy in it. 
The boy at work made mistakes, and it was 
right to help him to conquer them, but it 
was not necessary, in telling others about 
him, to speak only of his unpleasant or un- 
favorable qualities, 


% 


There is a saying which bids us speak 
nothing but good about the dead,—de mor- 
tuts nil nist bonum. But why the dead only? 
They can endure unkindness better than the 
living. No slander or untruth can reach 
them. But all that is said about the living 
affects not those who say it only, but also 
those of whom it is said. And oftentimes it 
pains and tortures. 


There is a vast deal of foolish criticism to- 
day due to the perversion of values associated 
with a great deal of the modern talk about 
** scientific efficiency.’’ It is assumed that 
‘‘efficiency ’’’ is the supreme and essential 
thing, and many faithful men and women, 
the very salt of the earth, many of them with 
ideals and influences transcendently more 
valuable than mere material effectiveness 
and productiveness are derided -and con- 
temptuously described and often even dis- 
charged from their positions because they 
are not up to standard efficiency. We shall 
get past this phase soon, but meanwhile, 
with no condoning of indolence or negli- 
gence, we need to beware of speaking evil 
of faithfulness and good-tempered, average 
ability, and the spirit that can see something 
more to life than the idolatry of one’s own 











self-exploiting. 


Copyright, 1913, T. B.C. Co., 


impaired digestion ! 


nature a helping hand. 


food-tonic. 


remarkable powers through its use. 


ingredients of cell and tissue. 





In the fight to win our way back to better health and 
greater strength it often becomes necessary that we extend 
When your nerves are demanding 
help—when vitality is at low ebb—and you are lacking in 
strength—you—like thousands of other men and women— 
may find a splendid helpmate, a real health weapon to over- 
come exhaustion and weariness, in SANATOGEN, the ina 


As a reconstructor of blood and tissues—as a rebuilder 


of nervous. vitality-——as a real nerve food =-Sanatogen has won 


unqualified endorsement from multitudes who proved ifs 


physicians bear written evidence that it is a real, revitalizing 
food and tonic that will help you regain health and strength. 

And remember that Sanatogen is a natural, healthful 
food-tonic, compounded as Nature herself compounds her 





Col. Heary Watterson 
the famous Ed- 
itor, writes : 

“1 feel 1 owe it to 
truth to state that I 
have made a thor- 
ough trial of Sanato- 

en, and that I have 

a und. it most effica- 

cious and beneficent. 

Ido not think I could 

have recovered my 

vitality, as I have 


The Weapons of Health _ gone, without ‘this 
are your Greatest Assets 


The struggle for existence becomes easier if we are 
able to confront it armed with the weapons of good health 
—strong nerves, vigorous vitality, sound digestion. 

How many of us are attempting to do our work har- 
assed and run down, giving way under overwork, worry or 
illness—laden with exhausted nerves, undermined vitality, 


equally upon the 
gestive organs and 
nerve centers. 


The Right Rev. 
The Bishop of 
Southampton, writes : 
“It gives me pleas- 
ure to bear my testi- 
mony to the value of 
Sanatogen as an in- 
vigorating tonic and 
restorative. It is un- 


doubtedly benefi- 
cial.’ 


Prof. C. A. Ewald 

of Berlin Univer- 
sity, Doctor hon- 
oris causa Uni- 
versity of Mary- 
land, states in his 
contribution on 
“ty hus Abdo- 
minalis’ 

1) can say that I 
havg psed Sanatogen 
at number of 
cases(that is,in those 
disturbances of mee 
abolism which were 
mainly of a nervous 
or neurasthenic ori- 


ob- 
fanned, prexceleat fe- 


And over 18,000 
Madame 
Olive Schreiner 
the gifted writer, 
states: 
“Nothing that I 
have taken for years 
has given me suc 
sense of vigor as San- 
atogen.”” 


Write for a free copy of “‘ Nerve Health Regained” 
If you wish to learn more about Sanatogen before you use it, write for a copy of this book- 
let, beautifully illustrated and comprising facts and information of the greatest interest. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere, in three sizes, from $1.00 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL arn tie Irving Place, New York 














The Montrose Bible 
Conference Association 


Dr. R. A. TORREY, D.D., Director 
August Ist to 10th 


A Summer School for Ministers, Students 
and Christian Workers 
TEACHERS: Dr. A. C. Dixon, London, Eng.; 
Rev. Prof. W. H. Griffith ‘lhomas, Zoronto, 

Can.; Rev. R. V. Miller, Renderece, B.S 
ohn McInnis, Halifax, N. S.; Rev.Geo. G. ‘Mahy, 
hiladelphia, a.; Rev. R. A. Torrey, D.D., Los 
Angeles, Cal., and po Ng 
Write for announcement. 
WILLIAM C. GAMBLE, Executive Secretary 
52 Church Street, Montrose, Pa. 


Preparation for “Social 
and Religious Service 


The Schauffler Missionary Training School pre- 
pares young women for social and religious service 
among both American and foreign-born people, and 
for Pastors’ Secretaries and the various forms of In- 











stitutional Church work. Gerrespond with Mrs. Mary 
W. Mills, 5111 Fowler Ave., S. E., Cleveland, 0. 
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80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. These rates include postage: 
$1.00 Five or more copies, either to 

° separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$1 -50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year. 


One copy, five years, $6.00. 
Free Copies 


One free copy addi- 

tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 
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